AIPARADE  OF 
DICAL  PUBLICATIONS 
i£SMY  MONTH 


#  The  readers  of  these  importuiil  |>uhlieatioiis  in¬ 
clude  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  dieticians — more 
than  6()0,()0()  of  tlieni.  American  Can  Company  ad¬ 
vertisements  reach  tliem  every  month,  telling;  the 
story  of  food  in  cans,  hnildin^  confidence  and  <;ainin^ 
{;rcater  acceptance  for  canned  foods.  Thus,  (]anco 
lielps  the  entire  cannin<:  inihistry  hy  talking  canned- 
food-facts  to  a  ^ronp  of  people  influential  in  guiding 
the  eating  hahits  of  the  nation. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HEADLINER 

OF  THE 

CAMERON 

193S 

CAX-MAKING 

LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

740  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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A  SHORT,  QUICK,  SOUND  ROUTE  TO 
%  NEEDED  CAPITAL 


Well  Established 
with  Banks 

since  10  many  cannen  and 

paeken  have  utilized  Douglas-  v 

Guardian  facilities  during  the  past  1 

decade,  we  can  give  you  the  ' 

highest  references.  Financing 

through  the  medium  of  warehouse 
receipts  is  a  sound  and  accepted 
basis  of  collateral  hy  banks  throughout 
the  country.  Being  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  are  well  established  with  hanks 
everywhere.  We  offer  every  facility  for 
the  legal  and  speedy  arrangement  for 
credit  based  on  the  field  warehousing  of 
your  products  as  collateral. 


COLLATERAL  WAREHOUSED  ON  PREMISES 


The  time  of  year  is  here  or  at  hand  when  you  must  finance  your  pack.  You 
must  pay  out  money  to  growers,  for  payroll,  cans,  cartons,  operating  expense 
of  all  kinds  to  produce  inventory,  most  of  which  cannot  be  moved  to  advantage 
for  months  to  come.  Field  Warehousing  enables  you  to  raise  immediate  capital 
on  your  new  inventory,  wherever  it  may  be  stored. 

Comments  from  Satisfied  Douglas-Cuardian 
Customers  that  Speak  for  Themselves 

“We  like  Field  Warehousing  because  we  know  we  can  give  proper 
security  as  collateral  for  a  loan  to  our  bank  wherever  the  goods 
happen  to  be.” 

“Field  Warehousing  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  guaranteeing 
the  integrity  of  the  merchandise  to  the  bank,  being  far  more  flexible 
and  easier  to  handle  than  the  chattel  mortgage.” 

“The  nice  thing  about  your  company  is  that  it  is  always  ready  and 
sympathetic  to  work  out  any  special  problem  we  may  have.” 

“it  enables  the  canner  to  obtain  money  at  less  cost  than  he  other- 
k  wise  could.  This,  of  course,  includes  the  warehouse  charge  as  well  as 

^  the  interest  rate.” 

“Under  your  service,  the  goods  against  which  we  obtain  warehouse 
receipts  are  stored  in  or  adjacent  to  our  factories  .  .  .  thereby 
reducing  our  storage  costs  very  considerably.” 

“We  find  that  canners  who  have  not  used  this  service 
are  fearful  that  field  warehousing  involves  a  lot  of  red 
tape,  bookkeeping  and  minor  annoyances.  We  have  not 
^^^k  found  this  to  be  so  ...  it  is  very  simple,  and  requires 

^^^k  little  extra  time  for  handling.” 

Write  or  Wire  for  Full  Details 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  go  into  cases  and  show  you  how 
Field  Warehousing  would  help  solve  your  financial  problem. 

Through  our  thirteen  strategically  located  offices,  we 
are  in  position  to  give  prompt  attention  to  your  inquiry, 
and,  if  a  connection  is  made,  to  effect  a  field  warehousing 
^  set-up  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner. 


CLAD  TO  MAIL  YOU  A  COPY 
OF  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

“Financing  the  Modern  Way"  is  a  concise  but 
comprehensive  presentation  of  Warehousing  that  brings 
the  warehouse  to  the  merchandise  .  .  .  points  out  the 
important  difference  between  iegitimate  Fieid  Ware¬ 
housing  and  subsidiary  warehousing.  A  mighty  inter¬ 
esting  and  vaiuable  book  for  your  desk.  Gladly  mailed 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Also  we’ll  send  tables  of 
statistics  showing  how  the  laws  of  most  states  permit 
higher  loan  values  on  Field  Warehoused  merchandise. 
Address  100  W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago,  or  nearest  office. 


Douglat'Guardlan  WarchoMsa  Corp.,  C  j  | 

100  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  i 

Please  tend  us  your  book.  Financing  the  Modem  Way.  I 
Company  Namt  -  I 


DOUGLAS -GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSE  CORPORATION 

Nation-Wide  Warehousing  Service 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

118  N.  Front  St.  100  W.  Monroe  St.  100  Broad  Street 

SPRINGFIELD.  MO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  MADISON,  WIS.  TAI 
215  Holland  Bldg.  485  California  St.  155  E.  Wilson  St.  416 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 
401  Tower  Petro.  Bldg. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
1223  Commerce  Bldg. 


EASTON.  MD. 
428  South  St. 


TAMPA,  FLA. 
416  Tampa  St. 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Leader  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Garfield  Bldg. 


106  Porter  Bldg. 
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(B)  BactoMefiari  examnation 
of  ONHC^  foods  to  wsire 
sterHity. 


(C)  Geaord  bacteriologies  lab¬ 
oratory  where  caooiRg 
probleins  we  stadied. 


(D)  Chemists  aaalyziiig  custo¬ 
mers'  food  samples  for 
quality  or  parity. 


(A)  ExperioieRtal  kitchea  for 
prqurmg  oew  prodocts  for 
caomi^ 


Buried  in  the  archives  of  Continental's  big  this  vital  work, 
main  Research  Laboratories  are  the  scientific  Today,  Continental's  Research  Laboratory 
records  of  many  a  hard  won  victory  over  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  is  equip- 
nature.  Each  one  marks  the  happy  solution  ped  with  all  the  latest  scientific  aids  known  to 
of  a  perplexing  problem.  Together  they  spell  man.  It  is  staffed  with  a  group  of  experts  who 
Canning  Progress.  have  acquired  their  experience  and  knowl- 

For  many  years  Continental  has  been  wag-  edge  within  the  industry  itself.  Last,  but  not 
ing  a  relentless  campaign  not  only  to  cure  least,  its  functions  are  devoted,  unreservedly, 
the  "headaches"  of  the  individual  canner,  but  your  welfare. 

to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  industry  as  a  If  you  are  interested  in  a  more  progressive 
whole.  Naturally,  Continental  has  not  been  type  of  cooperation  and  service,  it  will  pay 
alone  in  its  activities,  but  by  its  progressive  you  to  see  what  Continental  has  to  offer, 
action  others  have  renewed  their  interest  in  Speak  to  a  Continental  representative. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 

EDITORIALS 


Testing  CANNERS’  metal  —  We  feel  rather 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  canners  faced  the 
difficult  problems  of  this  year’s  operations,  and  are 
solving  them  in  the  only  sensible  way :  restricted  packs 
of  fine  quality.  The  big  packs  of  last  year,  and  all 
accumulations  from  other  years,  have  worked  off  at 
low  prices,  too  often  yielding  no  profit,  and,  due  to 
“slick”  buying,  often  at  lower  prices  than  the  supply 
warranted.  But  those  carry-overs  are  in  comfortable 
position  now,  in  most  cases,  and  if  the  canners  will  go 
on  as  they  have  started,  the  industry  will  come  to  this 
Fall  in  good  condition. 

The  buyers  know  all  the  tricks  of  “rigging”  the 
market  in  their  own  favor,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  attempting  them ;  but  if  you  fall  for  them, 
then  you  may  write  yourself  down  as  “a  fall-guy”,  or 
as  a  “sucker”.  Time  was  when  the  canners,  as  a 
whole,  were  about  as  dependent  upon  the  buyers  as 
a  baby  upon  its  mother,  but  that  condition  has  largely 
changed,  and  ought  to  be  completely  changed.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  buyers  must  have  canned  foods ;  the  retailers, 
restaurants,  institutions  and  hotels  could  not  exist 
without  them.  Frozen  foods  or  any  other  form  of  foods 
will  never  displace  the  canned.  These  exotics  are  alright 
for  special  occasions  and  fancy  times,  but  the  good 
old  staple,  canned  foods,  will  always  be  depended  upon 
for  the  great  masses  and  for  the  usual  run  of  opera¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  special  handling  in  warehouse,  store 
or  home;  no  time  limit  or  danger  from  neglect — the 
can  sits  on  the  shelves  for  weeks  or  months,  and  is 
ready  when  called  for  as  the  day  it  was  put  up  there. 
And  all  food  purveyors  know  this  down  to  the  marrow 
of  their  bones.  If  the  canners  could  ever  work  up  sales- 
resistance,  the  buyers  would  never  be  able  to  bluff  them 
with  pictures  of  huge  supplies,  somewheres,  or  of  com¬ 
petition  from  these  new  food  styles.  Canned  foods  is 
the  only  form  of  food  that  can  wait  without  suffering 
or  loss.  Unfortunately  canners  cannot  always  so  wait. 


But,  so  far  as  packing  has  gone  this  year  the 
amounts  produced  are  well  within  reason;  the  quality 
is  far  above  anything  seen  in  ten  years,  as  a  whole,  and 
good  old  Dame  Nature  seems  to  be  holding  in  check 
those  who  might  over-do  their  job:  unseasonable 
, weather,  insects  and  bugs  and  continuing  low  prices 
|that  make  operation  distasteful.  If  New  York  State 
and  Wisconsin,  and  other  states  not  yet  through  with 
pea  canning,  will  continue  to  cut  the  peas  young, 
leaving  fields  to  go  to  seed  when  they  get  ahead  of 
them,  as  they  are  doing,  the  pea  market  will  come  out 


with  flying  colors  this  Fall.  The  buyers  are  starting 
the  propaganda  of  “heavy  packs  in  Wisconsin”,  etc., 
and  an  apparent  disinclination  for  the  higher  grades, 
demanding  the  lower;  or  of  wanting  Alaskas  and  not 
Sweets.  They  will  run  the  whole  gamut  of  excuses  to 
break  down  your  moral,  and,  particularly,  the  prices.  If 
what  canners  tell  us  is  true,  they  are  not  falling  for 
this,  but  are  asking  and  getting  fair  prices.  If  they  do 
not  do  this  now  they  will  soon  wish  they  had.  Prices 
will  steadily  get  better,  we  believe. 

The  buyer  will  tell  you  that  pea  canners  in  the  North¬ 
west  will  again  swamp  the  market.  Not  this  season. 
A  report,  from  entirely  reliable  sources,  just  at  hand, 
says  that  early  canning  peas  in  the  Western  parts  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  have  been  hurt  by  drought 
and  to  some  extent  by  aphis.  “Early  peas  in  the  Blue 
Mountain  region  of  Washington  and  Oregon  yielded 
50  to  60  cases  to  the  acre.”  Late  sweets,  which 
represent  the  bulk  of  the  pack  out  there,  are  in  better 
shape  but  several  days  of  rainy  weather,  followed  by 
hot  days,  has  served  to  bunch  the  crop  making  it  dif¬ 
ficult  if  not  impossible  to  handle  in  full.  The  report 
continued:  “Caners  in  this  district  are  a  long  ways 
from  their  primary  market  and  very  few  will  risk 
cutting  any  peas,  whatever,  that  will  not  grade  an 
Extra  Standard.”  So  the  whole  country  is  cooperating, 
and  don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  otherwise.  And  don’t  let 
anyone  tell  you  that  the  consumer  will  not  eat-up  every 
can  produced  of  Extra  Standard  or  better  grades  of 
canned  peas. 

Down  in  California,  and  in  fact  on  the  Pacific  coast 
generally,  they  have  a  real  problem,  to  tax  the  metal  of 
any  man.  There  are  crops  of  fine  peaches  hanging  on 
the  trees  sufficient  to  pack  ten  to  fifteen  million  cases 
and  the  canners  can  use  but  three  million  and  not 
to  exceed  five  million  cases  this  year.  Watch  those 
canners  turn  their  thumbs  in,  and  set  their  jaws,  and 
pack  that  small  amount  to  clean  up  the  market  situa¬ 
tion  Somewhat  the  same  situation  faces  them  on 
apricots:  the  need  for  about  half  a  normal  pack,  and 
they  are  set  to  do  just  that. 

It  seems  a  crying  shame  that  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  allow  those 
canners  to  run  up  the  full  bounty  of  Nature,  and  to 
market  the  packs  at  prices  which  would  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  needy  as  well  as  of  the  well-off,  and  at 
some  profit  to  the  canners.  But  it  just  can’t  be  done, 
and  the  canners  cannot  afford  to  act  as  charity  dis¬ 
pensers.  Nor  can  they  be  expected  to  act  as  relief 
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agents  for  the  greedy,  and  lack-sense  growers  who  have 
heavily  over-planted  canning  peaches.  The  canners 
have  too  long  been  philanthropists  for  the  growers,  and 
the  growers  will  have  to  wake  up.  The  canners  are 
meeting  their  situation  like  good  business  men  and  they 
deserve  credit.  Keep  up  the  good  work;  stiffen  up 
your  backbones  on  market  prices,  and  you  will  come 
through  in  fine  condition. 

For  the  canner  of  any  product,  and  of  any  size,  who 
may  not  see  clearly  just  how  he  can  cooperate  in  a 
movement  of  this  kind,  we  suggest  this  formula:  if 
you  have  left  on  hand,  unsold  and  undelivered,  a 
quantity  of  last  year’s  pack,  realize  that  you  packed 
just  that  number  of  cases  too  many.  In  other  words 
that  you  added  that  number  to  the  general  carry-over. 
Therefore,  this  season  deduct  twice  that  number  from 
your  intended  pack.  Why  twice?  Well,  suppose  you 
have  1,000  cases  left.  If  you  reduce  your  1938  pack 
only  1,000  cases  you  will  be  just  where  you  were  last 
year,  since  you  will  have  the  left  overs  to  make  up  for 
the  reduction.  As  you  had  1,000  too  many,  you  should 
reduce  your  1938  pack  two  thousand  cases.  This  may 
seem  drastic,  but — you  had  better  make  some  profit  on 
a  smaller  pack  than  to  lose  more  money  on  a  normal 
pack.  You  cannot  leave  this  for  some  other  canners  to 
do;  you  must  do  your  part.  And  if  you  have  not 
learned  the  sad  lesson  of  poor  quality  then  you  are  in 
a  bad  way.  Do  your  part  in  producing  quality  canned 
foods,  and  hold  down  the  output.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  meet  the  competition  of  frozen  and  fresh  foods. 
There  is  no  room  this  season  for  the  speculator  or 
gambler,  and  it  is  not  sportsman  like  nor  fair  to  make 
the  whole  industry  suffer  and  pay  for  your  rashness. 
The  goal  is  easily  within  reach.  Let’s  have  teamwork 
to  make  its  accomplishment  certain. 

A  TIP — The  wage  and  Hour  law  will  probably  not 
affect  you  this  season,  but  it  would  be  well  to  start  an 
accurate  system  of  payroll  and  wage  records,  so  that 
you  will  have  definite  data  to  lay  before  the  investiga¬ 
tors  when  they  call  to  cover  next  season’s  operations. 
And  of  course  there  are  many  in  the  industry  who  will 
have  to  comply  with  the  regulations  this  year,  those 
who  run  all  year  and  other  branches  of  this  industry, 
the  machinery  and  the  supply  men.  Get  the  system 
built  up  now  and  you  will  find  the  going  much  easier 
when  the  time  comes.  In  that  way  you  will  have 
definite  answers  to  any  questions. 

• 

INDIANA  TOMATO  FIELDMEN’S  AND 
FERTILIZER  SALESMEN’S  SCHOOL 

HE  twelfth  annual  fieldmen’s  school  for  tomato 
canners’  fieldmen  will  be  held  at  Trafalgar,  Indiana, 
beginning  August  3rd.  The  school  has  been 
enlarged  to  include  fertilizer  salesmen  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  latest  scientific  background  to  help 
build  their  farm  contacts.  In  addition  to  this  school, 
125  tomato  inspectors  will  be  holding  their  annual 
training  school  so  that  fieldmen  and  salesmen  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  grading  and 
handling  of  tomatoes  on  quality  basis.  Fieldmen  and 


fertilizer  salesmen  from  the  Midwest  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  school  of  fundamentals  are  invited  to  attend. 

A  small  registration  fee  will  be  charged  but  total  ex¬ 
pense  cost  will  be  low.  Hotel  accommodations  can  be 
secured  in  near-by  towns;  however,  many  of  the  men 
bring  cots  and  bed  clothing  and  sleep  right  at  the 
factory.  Meals  will  be  furnished.  The  program  follows : 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  3 

9:30  A.  M. — The  Fieldman  and  Fertilizer  Salesman  in 
the  Improvement  of  Tomato  Industry,  F.  C.  Gaylord. 
1938  Direct  Seeding  Observations,  R.  R.  Fraser. 

A  Fieldman’s  Library  of  Fundamentals,  J.  D. 
Hartman. 

1:30  P.  M. — ^The  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program 
for  Collar  Rot  Control,  H.  R.  Thomas. 

Progress  and  Plans  for  Breeding  Tomatoes  Resistant 
to  Diseases,  Vedder  Wright. 

Round  Table  Discussion,  R.  W.  Samson. 

(a)  Indiana  Tomato  Diseases  New  and  Old. 
(Bring  yours  in.) 

(b)  Seed  and  Plant  Certification  as  Aids  to  Better 
Plants  and  Tomatoes. 

Field  Trip  to  the  Wilt  Resistant  Tomato  Trials,  E.  C. 
Stair  and  R.  W.  Samson. 

7:00  P.  M. — ^What  I  saw  in  Georgia,  R.  R.  Fraser. 

7:30  P.  M. — The  Relation  between  Fieldmen  and  In¬ 
spectors,  J.  E.  Dickerson. 

8:00  P.  M. — Fieldmen  Experiences  that  Clicked — Round 
table  discussion  conducted  by  Roscoe  Fraser. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  4 

9:30  A.  M. — Soil  Fertility  Problems — Roscoe  Fraser, 
Chairman. 

Liming  Soils  and  Its  Relation  to  Soil  Fertility  with 
Special  Reference  to  Phosphate,  G.  D.  Scarseth. 
Problems  related  to  the  Use  of  Barnyard  Manure, 
Green  Manure  and  Commercial  Nitrogen,  G.  H. 
Enfield. 

Trends  in  the  Use  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  H.  R. 
Smalley. 

1:30  P.  M. — George  H.  Enfield,  Chairman. 

Plant  Food  Deficiency  Symptoms,  G.  N.  Hoffer. 
Commercial  Fertilizers,  Composition  and  Uses,  Sam 
Thornton. 

Growing  your  legumes,  M.  0.  Pence. 

7:00  P.  M. — Entertainment,  educational  movies,  ice 
cream. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  5 

8:00  A.  M. — Field  Trip  to  Study  Plant  Nutrition  and 
Field  Problems.  Plant  Tissue  Testing.  Let  the 
Plants  Show  You  What  They  Need.  G.  N.  Hoffer, 
G.  D.  Scarseth,  G.  H.  Enfield. 

1 :30  P.  M. — Some  Practical  Aspects  of  Tomato  Culture, 
Roscoe  Fraser. 

Round  Table  Discussion,  G.  D.  Scarseth,  Leader. 
We  have  Farmed  100  years ;  Can  we  Continue  Farm¬ 
ing  100  years  more  with  the  same  methods  ? 
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StraininS/  Filtration  and  Clarification 

of  Juice 

Continuing — Utilization  of  Fruit  in  Commercial  Production  of  Fruit  Juices^ 
by  M.  A.  JOSLYN'  and  G.  L.  MARSff 

University  of  California,  College  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  California 

CIRCULAR  344, 

Republished  by  permission  of  the  University  of  California 


Fruit  juices,  after  extraction  from  the  fruit,  will  contain 
suspended  matter  varying  in  type  and  quantity  with  the 
method  used  in  extracting  the  juice.  The  larger  pieces  of  fruit 
particles,  obtained  from  the  tissues  surrounding  or  containing 
the  juice,  particularly  seeds,  skins,  and  other  foreign  matter,  add 
neither  to  the  appearance  nor  to  the  flavor  of  the  juice  and 
result  in  a  more  rapid  deterioration.  The  coarse  particles  are 
removed  generally  by  the  use  of  screens.  The  juice  also  con¬ 
tains  finer  particles  of  pulp  and  various  gums,  pectic  substances, 
and  proteins  in  colloidal  suspension.  The  complete  removal  of 
all  suspended  matter,  even  though  it  results  in  an  increased 
stability  and  an  improved  appearance,  is  not  always  desirable 
since  the  brilliantly  clear  juice  often  lacks  the  color,  flavor,  and 
nutritive  value  of  the  expressed  juice.  Early  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit-juice  industry,  and  before  the  widespread  use 
of  the  can,  all  fruit  juices  were  rendered  brilliantly  clear  and 
were  stabilized  against  the  later  precipitations  of  gums  and 
-Other  colloids  or  of  crystals,  such  as  cream  of  tartar.  The 
trend  today,  with  few  exceptions,  is  toward  a  cloudy,  or  pulpy, 
fruit  juice.  The  can  and  the  opaque  or  dark-glass  container 
now  coming  into  favor  mask  the  unattractive  separation  of  the 
fruit  fibers  from  the  juice.  However,  a  considerable  amount  of 
commercial  cider  and  grape  juice  is  still  clarified. 

The  removal  of  the  suspended  particles  of  fruit  tissue  may  be 
effected  in  a  variety  of  ways:  by  settling,  by  straining,  or  by 
filtering.  The  removal  of  the  finely  divided  particles  in  colloidal 
suspension  is  more  difficult.  Filtration,  either  alone  or  after 
some  pi’ocess  such  as  flash  pasteurization  (p.  31)  or  treatment 
with  various  fining  agents,  may  be  used;  or  the  juice  may  be 
cleared  by  settling  after  such  treatment  as  will  result  in  the 
ready  precipitation  of  the  suspended  particles.  Filtration  is  a 
mechanical  means  of  removing  the  suspended  particles  by  forc¬ 
ing  the  juice  to  pass  through  a  filter  medium,  the  pores  of  which 
are  so  small  that  they  do  not  allow  the  particles  to  go  through. 
Clarification  is  a  process  of  precipitating  the  finely  divided 
particles  by  the  addition  of  substances  which  act  either  directly 
upon  the  colloids  to  cause  their  precipitation  or  indirectly  by 
forming,  with  some  constituent  of  the  juice,  flocculent  precipi¬ 
tates  which  on  settling  carry  with  them  other  suspended  matter. 

Strahiing. — The  desired  color  and  flavor  of  juices  such  as 
orange  and  tomato  are  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  suspended 
particles  which  they  contain.  The  juice  sac  of  the  orange 
contains  small  particles,  chromatophores,  which  contain  the 
carotinoid  pigments  that  give  the  juice  its  orange  color  and  much 
of  its  aroma.  The  filtei’ed  juice  is  straw-yellow  in  color,  lacks 
fruity  aroma,  and  is  rather  insipid.  It  is  much  more  stable, 
however,  and  easier  to  preserve.  The  orange  juice  prepared  at 
present  is  strained  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  coarse 
suspended  matter  and  leave  only  the  minimum  amount  of 
chromatophores  necessary  to  give  its  characteristic  color,  flavor, 
and  aroma.  Seeds,  carpellary  membranes,  and  tissues  other 
than  the  chromatophores  should  be  removed  as  completely  as 
possible.  This  is  accomplished  by  straining  the  juice  by  means 
of  rotating  cylinders  of  perforated  metal  screen  with  baffles, 
stationary  cylinders  with  slowly  revolving  helical  screws  or 
paddles,  or  conical  screen  and  conical  helical  screw  expellers. 
Centrifugal  strainers  are  also  coming  into  wider  use.  The 
strainers  must  be  built  of  corrosion-resistant  metals,  such  as 
aluminum,  nickel  alloys,  or  stainless  steels,  and  must  be  so 


operated  as  to  produce  the  minimum  of  aeration.  The  strainers 
are  often  a  unit  of  the  extractors  which  both  extract  the  juice 
and  strain  it. 

Filtration. — The  juice  to  be  filtered  may  be  forced  through  the 
filter  media  by  gravity  or  hydrostatic  head,  suction,  or  pressure. 
The  filter  media  may  be  finely  woven  cloth,  either  canvas  or 
metal;  fiber  or  asbestos  pads  (fig.  9);  cotton  pulp  or  disks; 
porous  porcelain  ware  or  wood.  The  rate  of  filtration  depends 
upon  the  area  of  the  filtering  surface,  the  pressure  differential, 
the  concentration,  size  and  structure  of  particles,  and  the  size 
of  the  filter  pores.  The  suspended  particles  are  usually  soft 
and  amorphous  and  tend  to  pack  together  and  clog  the  filter 
pores.  In  order  to  minimize  this  sliming  and  clogging  effect, 
the  filter  medium  is  coated  with  diatomaceous  earth,  which  is 
also  added  to  the  juice  as  a  filter  aid.  Since  even  the  fired  filter 
aids  give  the  juice  an  unpleasant  earthly  taste  when  not  com¬ 
pletely  removed  or  used  to  too  large  an  extent,  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  filter  aid  should  be  employed.  When  properly  used  the 
effect  on  flavor  is  small  and  may  be  further  minimized  by  boiling 
the  Alter  aid  with  1  per  cent  tartaric  or  citric  acid  solution 
before  use. 

The  simplest  filter  is  the  bag  filter,  which  consists  of  a  conical 
heavy  duck,  or  felt,  bag  which  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
ordinary  jelly  bag.  The  rate  and  effectiveness  of  filtration  may 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  infusorial  earth  to  the  juice 
before  filtration.  Bag  filters  commonly  hold  10  gallons  of  juice 
at  each  filling.  They  are  satisfactory  only  for  small-scale 
operations. 

For  larger-scale  manufacture  of  fruit  juices  some  form  of 
pulp  filter,  leaf-type  filter,  or  filter  press  is  generally  used. 
Pulp  filters  vary  greatly  in  appearance  and  design.  They  consist 
of  several  thick  disks  of  cotton  pulp  in  a  tin-lined  copper 
cylinder.  The  disks  of  pulp  are  separated  by  metal  screens,  and 
the  juice  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  in  such  a  way  that  each 
layer  of  pulp  acts  as  an  independent  filter  which  thus  gives  a 
very  large  aggregate  filtering  surface.  After  use,  the  pulp  is 
washed  in  water  by  stirring  with  a  mechanical  agitator,  pressed 
into  disks,  and  used  again  in  the  filter.  A  filter  of  this  type, 
using  only  two  disks,  has  proved  satisfactory  for  small-scale 
operations. 

The  leaf-type  filter  consists  of  several  perforated  metal 
screens  through  which  the  juice  is  forced.  These  metal  screens 
are  coated  either  with  diatomaceous  earth  or  with  asbestos  fiber. 
This  forms  the  filtering  surface.  In  the  filters  using  asbestos 
fibre,  the  first  juice  to  be  passed  through  the  filter  is  mixed  with 
asbestos  fiber  of  a  special  grade.  The  fiber  gathers  on  very 
fine  silver-plated  metal  screens  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  or  cabinet. 
The  use  of  the  special  fiber  in  this  filter  polishes  the  juice  and 
gives  it  a  permanent  brilliancy.  In  the  leaf-type  drum  filters 
using  diatomaceous  earth,  the  filter  aid  is  generally  used  for 
precoating  and  filtering. 

Filter  presses  (figs.  10  and  11)  are  used  in  many  industries 
for  filtering  large  volumes  of  various  liquids  and  have  also  been 
used  successfully  for  fruit  juices.  With  these,  filtration  is 
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Fig.  9. — An  asbestos-pad  filter  for  large-scale  filtration. 


Fig.  10. — A  filter  press  in  use  in  a  New  York  grape- juice  plant. 
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Fig.  11. — Essential  features  of  the  filter  press  and  assembly. 


accomplished  by  forcing  the  liquid  under  heavy  pressure 
through  cloth  or  canvas  sheets,  precoated  with  dia- 
tomaceous  earth,  held  between  metal  or  wooden  plates. 
Filter  aid  is  also  added  to  the  liquid  to  be  filtered. 

The  efficiency  of  the  operation  of  filter  presses  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nfianner  in  which  the  precoat  charge  is 
laid  on  the  cloths,  upon  the  amount  of  filter  aid  added 
to  the  liquid  to  be  filtered,  and  the  care  taken  to  hold 
the  filter  aid  in  suspension  by  constant  agitation.  For 
best  filtration  results,  every  gallon  of  liquid  being 
filtered  must  carry  the  proper  quantity  of  filter  aid,  held 
in  uniform  suspension  throughout. 

The  filtration  of  fruit  juices  is  markedly  hastened  and 
facilitated  by  previous  heating  or  other  means  of 
clarification. 

Clarification  by  Fining. — The  bulk  of  the  suspended 
matter,  particularly  in  apple  juice,  consists  of  protein 
and  pectinlike  substances.  These  colloidal  substances 
carry  an  electrical  charge,  generally  negative,  and  are 
precipitated  when  this  charge  is  reduced  to  zero  by  the 
addition  of  a  colloid  bearing  an  electric  charge  opposite 
in  sign  to  that  of  the  colloid  to  be  removed.  Gelatin 
and  casein  act  in  part  in  this  manner  and  in  part  by 
forming  insoluble  precipitates  with  the  constituents  of 
the  juice  (casein  with  acid,  gelatin  with  tannin)  which 
on  settling  carry  with  them  other  suspended  particles. 

The  gelatin-tannin  process  is  the  most  widely  used 
colloid-precipitation  process  for  clearing  fruit  juices, 
but  since  the  chemical  reaction  involved  must  be 
accurately  adjusted  for  each  juice  and  each  type  of 
gelatin  used,  considerable  time  and  experience  are 
necessary  in  making  the  required  tests.  Laboratory 
tests  are  first  conducted  to  determine  the  correct 
amount  of  gelatin  to  add  for  the  juice  to  be  treated. 
Since  there  is  danger  of  clouding  the  juice  by  the  use 
of  too  much  gelatin,  tannin  is  usually  added  so  that  no 
excess  of  gelatin  remains.  The  addition  of  tannin  to 
the  juice  also  helps  to  minimize  the  bleaching  of  the 
color  that  occurs  during  a  gelatin-tannin  clarification, 

since  the  added  tannin  helps  to  replace  the  natural 

tannins  of  the  juice  removed  during  clarification.  In 
commercial  practice  about  1.25  ounces  of  tannin  and 
from  1.5  to  6.0  ounces  of  gelatin,  according  to  the 

condition  of  the  juice,  are  required  per  100  gallons. 

The  tannin  is  added  first  to  the  juice,  the  juice  being 
well  stirred;  next  the  gelatin  solution,  the  juice  being 
agitated  during  and  for  several  minutes  after  the 
addition  of  the  gelatin  solution.  After  this  the  treated 
juice  is  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  18  to  24  hours 
for  the  precipitated  matter  to  clot  together  and  settle 
out.  The  clarified  juice  is  then  siphoned  off  the  sedi¬ 
ment,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  latter. 

Clarification  by  Enzymes.  —  Another  widely  used 
process  of  clarification,  particularly  for  apple  juice,  is 
by  the  use  of  enzymes.  These  transform  pectin  into 
insoluble  pectic  acid  which  on 
precipitation  carries  down  other 
suspended  matter.  Starch-liquefy¬ 
ing  enzymes  are  also  used.  The 
most  widely  used  enzyme  prepara¬ 
tion  for  clearing  fruit  juices  con¬ 
sists  of  pectin-splitting  enzymes 
prepared  from  the  mold  Penicil- 
lium  glaucum.  Hydrolytic 
enzymes,  prepared  from  the  mold 
Aspergillus  oryzae,  are  also  used. 
There  has  been  some  objection  to 
the  enzymatic  clarification  of 
fruit  juices  owing  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  some  sediment  on  pro¬ 
longed  storage.  However,  if 
enough  enzyme  is  added  to  change 
completely  all  the  soluble  pectin 
into  sugar  and  other  substances, 
including  some  insoluble  material 
which  precipitates  out  together 
-'Platc's  with  turbid  colloidal  substances 
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that  have  lost  the  protective  influence  of  pectin,  the  after 
sedimentation  is  very  slight  or  absent.  Too  much  of  the  enzyme 
should  not  be  used  since  it  may  be  responsible  for  some  after¬ 
precipitation.  The  amount  to  use  depends  on  the  type  and 
activity  of  the  enzyme,  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  in  the 
juice,  the  composition,  particularly  the  acidity  of  the  juice,  and 
the  temperature  and  time  of  storage.  The  storage  period  should 
be  short  enough  to  prevent  fermentation  or  other  undesirable 
changes.  The  lower  the  temperature  the  longer  the  storage 
period  necessary  to  cause  the  desired  chemical  decompositions 
of  the  colloidal  material  by  the  action  of  enzymes. 

After  clarification  by  enzymes  the  juice  must  be  heated 
to  150°  F.  to  stop  any  further  action  of  the  enzymes. 

Clarification  by  Heating. — The  most  universally  ap¬ 
plicable  and  in  many  respects  the  most  positive  process 
of  clarifying  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  colloidal 
material  in  fruit  juices  is  usually  coagulated  by  heat¬ 
ing  and  will  settle  out  readily  or  can  be  removed  by 
filtration.  To  effect  the  coagulation  of  the  colloids 
without  materially  changing  the  flavor  of  the  juice  it  is 
best  to  heat  the  juice  rapidly  to  temperatures  of  about 
180°  F.,  hold  at  that  temperature  for  1  minute  or 
less,  and  then  cool  promptly.  The  heating  should  be 
done  in  the  absence  of  air  to  avoid  the  undesirable 
effects  of  oxidation  and  to  minimize  loss  of  volatile 
aromatic  constituents. 

Heating  in  a  closed  system,  such  as  is  furnished  by 
a  tubular  heat  interchanger  or  flash  pasteurizer,  is 
desirable  (fig.  12).  Flash  pasteurization  is  generally 
accomplished  by  passing  the  juice,  usually  by  cen¬ 
trifugal  pump,  through  metal  tubes  encased  in  larger 
external  tubes  through  which  steam  or  hot  water  is 
circulated.  The  tubes  through  which  the  juice  is 
pumped  may  be  flattened  to  increase  the  rate  of  heat 
transfer  or  they  may  be  bent  in  the  form  of  a  flat 
ribbon  spiral.  The  juice,  in  such  a  system,  may  be 
brought  rapidly  to  temperature,  held  for  the  required 
time,  and  promptly  cooled  in  a  continuous  manner.  The 
tubular  heater  should  be  operated  so  that  the  juice  is  heated, 
preferably  by  hot  water,  in  part  of  the  tubes  forming  the 
assembly  and  cooled  in  others  so  that  it  leaves  the  heater  cold. 
If  necessary,  steam- jacketed  jelly  kettles  may  be  used,  but  their 
use  even  under  the  best  conditions  causes  some  scorching,  and 
appreciable  oxidation  and  loss  of  aroma  and  flavoring  materials. 
The  heat-treated  juice  is  next  mixed  with  filter  aid  and  filtered. 

An  important  advantage  of  clarification  by  heating  is  that 
it  removes  those  substances  which  would  otherwise  precipitate 
by  heat  during  the  preservation  of  the  juice  by  pasteurization. 
A  good  principle  to  follow  with  juice  to  be  preserved  by 
pasteurization  is  always  to  heat  before  canning  or  bottling  to 
a  temperature  at  least  as  high  as  that  used  later. 

Clarification  by  Freezing. — The  freezing  of  cloudy  fruit  juices 
often  facilitates  their  clarification  because  freezing  so  alters 
the  character  of  the  colloidal  material  present  that  it  readily 
precipitates  when  the  juice  is  thawed.  This  denaturation  of 
colloids  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  and  is  apparently  due  to 
the  combined  effects  of  concentration  and  dehydration.  This 
effect  is  particularly  noticeable  in  apple  juice,  although  it  has 
also  been  observed  with  grape,  berry,  and  citrus  juices. 

Detartrating  Grape  Juice. — Freshly  extracted  grape  juice 
differs  from  other  juices  in  containing  not  only  suspended  frag¬ 
ments  of  tissue  and  various  colloids  but  also  cream  of  tartar  in 
supersaturated  solution.  This  cream  of  tartar  slowly  precipi¬ 
tates  in  the  form  of  slightly  acid,  fine,  gritty  crystals.  Since 
the  presence  of  these  crystals  in  the  juice  is  objectionable  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  them  before  bottling.  The  riper  the 
grapes  the  higher  the  cream-of-tartar  content.  Practically  all 
the  tartaric  acid  in  California  grapes  and  much  of  that  in 
eastern  grapes  is  present  as  cream  of  tartar. 

The  usual  commercial  procedure  of  removing  the  excess  cream 
of  tartar  is  to  heat  the  juice,  after  straining,  to  about  180°  F. 
in  steam- jacketed  aluminum  kettles,  fill  hot  into  previously 
steamed,  clean  5-gallon  carboys,  seal  with  paraffined  cork,  then 
cool  by  passing  through  a  cooling  tunnel,  and  store  under 
refrigeration  for  several  months  to  complete  the  precipitation. 
After  storage  for  the  required  length  of  time  the  cleared  juice 
is  siphoned  off  the  lees.  Separation  of  cream  of  tartar  is 


hastened  by  low  temperatures.  Hartmann  and  Tolman’  found 
that  precipitation  of  cream  of  tartar  at  the  end  of  a  storage 
period  of  4  months  was  31  per  cent  and  at  the  end  of  16 
months  about  48  per  cent  of  that  present.  Lathrop  and  Walde" 
showed  that  storage  for  6  days  at  20°  to  25°  F.  resulted  in  the 
precipitation  of  more  than'  50  per  cent  of  the  cream  of  tartar. 

The  more  rapid  precipitation  of  cream  of  tartar  by  freezing 
storage,  as  a  result  of  both  low  temperature  and  concentration 
by  separation  of  water  as  ice  crystals,  is  now  well  known. 
Freezing  not  only  results  in  a  more  rapid  and  more  complete 


separation  of  cream  of  tartar  but  also  improves  the  clarity  of 
the  juice  by  depositing  much  of  the  colloidal  material.  Two 
low-temperature  processes  are  now  in  use.  In  one  the  juice, 
after  pressing,  is  cooled  to  about  30°  F.  in  a  continuous  tubular 
cooler,  either  with  cold  water  followed  by  refrigerated  brine  or 
by  brine  alone,  and  then  stored  in  large  tanks  in  cold-storage 
rooms  in  which  the  juice  is  maintained  at  about  28°  F.  At  this 
temperature  the  grape  juice  usually  freezes  into  slush  ice  at  the 
surface.  Such  juice  is  stored  until  the  argols  (principally  cream 
of  tartar)  are  precipitated,  and  then  filtered. 

In  the  second  low-temperature  process,  or  freezing  process, 
the  juice  in  50-gallon  barrels  or  in  special  10-gallon  enameled 
tin  cans  is  frozen  in  freezing  rooms  held  at  about  0°  F.  The 
frozen  juice  is  thawed  out  and  decanted  or  siphoned  off  the 
sediment.  Usually  so  much  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  thrown 
out  that  the  juice  may  become  too  low  in  acidity.  If  necessary 
some  citric  acid  may  be  added.  To  facilitate  the  more  rapid 
handling  of  the  frozen  juice,  freeze  it  in  slipover-top  enameled 
tin  cans,  remove  these  from  the  freezing  room,  warm  the  outside 
of  the  cans  with  hot  water,  slip  out  the  frozen  cake  of  juice 
into  the  hopper  of  an  ice  crusher,  crush  or  shave  the  juice  into 
large  vats  equipped  with  heating  coils,  and  defrost  by  heating 
with  warm  water.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  rate  of 
re-solution  of  the  cream-of-tartar  crystals  is  so  slow  that  the 
juice  may  be  completely  defrosted  and  brought  to  room  tem¬ 
perature  before  filtration  without  materially  increasing  in 
cream-of-tartar  content. 

DEAERATION 

Fruit  juices  in  general,  and  citrus  juices  in  particular, 
deteriorate  in  color  and  flavor  on  exposure  to  air,  especially 
during  heating  and  storage.  Even  the  more  stable  juices,  such 
as  apple  and  grape,  lose  much  of  their  fresh  aroma,  become 
cloudy,  and  discolor  in  the  presence  of  air.  For  this  reason  it 


’  Hartmann,  B.  G.,  and  L.  M.  Tolman.  Concord  grape  juice :  manufacture 
and  chemical  composition.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  666:1-26.  1918. 

*  Lathrop,  C,  P.,  and  'W.  Lowe  Walde.  Change  in  Concord  grape  juice  com¬ 
position  by  freezing  storage.  Fruit  Prod.  Jour.  7(5)  :26-27.  1928. 


Fig.  12.  -A  tubular  heat  interchanger  with  sanitary  fittings  suitable 
for  flash  pasteurization  of  fruit  juices. 
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Lower  Your  Costs! 


Get  More  Done 


It’s  a  cinch  to  reduce  operating  costs  with  a 
HANSEN  FILLER.  In  addition  to  being  ideal 
for  berries,  cherries,  and  fruits — this  speedy  filter 
handles  tomatoes,  beets,  beans,  and  a  wide  range 
of  vegetables.  Fills  practically  automatically — 
produces  hand-packed  quality — gravity  does  95% 
of  the  work.  Has  adjustable  stainless  steel  filling 
hopper — stainless  steel  recessed  bowl.  Easily 
changed  for  various  size  cans.  Capacity — 70  cans 
per  minute  and  up — according  to  products.  Gan 
be  furnished  with  plunger-briner  for  automatic 
brining  if  desired.  Write  for  catalog. 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP 


HAHSEN 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 

FILLER 


Cedarburg,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 

California  Representative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

Intermountain  Representative: 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  First  Security  Bank  BIdK..  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 

Seaboard  Representative: 

Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware 


Hansen  Filler 
with  worm  feed 
in  hopper  and 
plunger-briner. 


. .  0)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  T^killips  2)elicious  Qualiitf  Cannet)  ^Jooi)s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

.-Atanufaciurers  of  Packers  Saniiarif  Gam 
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is  desirable  to  minimize  the  exposure  of  the  juice  to  air  during 
extraction,  straining,  and  other  treatment. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  air  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of 
the  fruit  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  juice 
without  some  aeration,  the  extracted  juice  usually  contains 
appreciable  quantities  of  oxygen.  Much  of  this  oxygen  is 
present  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  particles;  some  of  it  is 
dissolved  by  the  juice,  and  at  first  only  a  small  portion  is  fixed 
by  the  constituents  of  the  juice  as  peroxides.  Therefore,  if  the 
juice,  soon  after  extraction,  is  subjected  to  a  high  vacuum,  a 
great  deal  of  the  oxygen,  as  well  as  other  gases,  may  be  re¬ 
moved  before  it  has  become  fixed  by  th«  juice.  The  deaeration 
is  best  accomplished  by  drawing  the  strained  juice  into  an 
evacuated  vat,  or  tank,  so  constructed  that  the  juice  is  sprayed 
into  it  in  a  fine  mist  or  as  a  thin  film.  After  partly  filling  the 
vat  the  juice  is  held  under  a  vacuum  of  at  least  27  inches  for 
about  10  minutes.  The  vacuum  may  then  be  relieved,  preferably 
with  an  inert  gas  such  as  nitrogen,  or  with  air.  Since  much 
of  the  gas  is  present  on  the  fruit  particles  and  these  become 
soaked  with  juice  on  losing  their  gas  during  vacuumization,  the 
reabsorption  of  air  by  deaerated  juice  is  small.  Usually  the 
deaerating  unit  is  connected  with  the  pasteurizing  unit  so  that 
the  juice  does  not  come  in  contact  with  air  until  it  issues  hot 
from  the  pasteurizer  into  the  filter.  The  blanket  of  steam  over 
the  juice  further  protects  it  from  oxidation. 

METALLIC  CONTAMINATION 

During  all  stages  of  handling,  from  the  extraction  to  the 
final  packaging,  the  juice  should  be  protected  from  contamina¬ 
tion  with  metals.  Contamination  with  metals,  such  as  zinc  from 
galvanized  ware  or  lead  or  cadmium  from  plating,  solder,  or 
alloys,  must  be  strictly  avoided  since  the  salts  of  these  metals 
are  extremely  toxic.  The  sale  of  juice  containing  toxic  sub¬ 
stances  is  prohibited  by  law.  Contamination  with  iron  and 
copper  is  undesirable  because  of  the  adverse  effect  of  these 
metals  upon  the  flavor  of  the  juice.  Not  only  do  they  impart 
an  objectionable  metallic  flavor  but  they  also  hasten  certain 
undesirable  changes.  In  California  Valencia-orange  juice,  the 
concentration  of  metal  detectable  to  taste  was  found  to  be  20 
p.p.m.  for  copper,  30  to  40  p.p.m.  for  ferrous  iron,  and  about 
100  p.p.m.  or  over  for  ferric  iron,  aluminum,  chromium,  nickel, 
and  tin.  Shrader  and  Johnson*  found  that  copper  and  iron 
imparted  off-flavor  to  Florida  orange  juice  when  present  to 
the  extent  of  5  p.p.m.,  chromium  at  30  p.p.m.,  tin  over  a  range 
of  15  to  60  p.p.m.,  while  aluminum  and  nickel  did  not  impart 
any  flavor. 

La  Que’“  found  that  when  aluminum,  chromium,  copper,  iron, 
nickel,  tin,  and  zinc  were  added  to  tomato  juice  in  quantities  up 
to  80  p.p.m.,  only  copper  had  a  definite  effect  on  flavor.  This 
could  be  detected  at  concentrations  above  16  p.p.m.  Further¬ 
more,  no  effect  on  color  was  observed  other  than  by  copper,  and 
this  was  detectable  at  16  p.p.m.  and  not  at  6  p.p.m.  Similar 
results  have  been  reported  for  other  juices. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  metals  upon  color  and  flavor 
it  is  necessary  to  use  equipment  made  of  glass,  or  steel  lined 
with  glass  or  suitable  enamel,  or  to  use  corrosion-resistant 
metals.  Aluminum,  nickel,  certain  nickel-copper  alloys,  and 
certain  stainless  steels  have  been  found  suitable.”  Much  of 
the  metal  used  for  equipment  in  modern  juice  factories  is 
stainless  steel. 

•  Shrader,  J.  H.,  and  A.  H.  Johnson.  Freezing  orange  juice.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.  26:869-74.  1934. 

“  La  Que.  F.  Corrosion  resistance  of  materials  for  pea,  corn  and  tomato 
processing.  Inter natl.  Nickel  Co.  Bui.  TS-S:1-12.  1935. 

For  further  information  see  the  articles  on  'wrrosion  in  the  “Selected 
List  of  References.” 

(Preservation  Processes  will  be  published  next  week) 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  I ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Neu  6th  Edition 

PubtUhtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


NOTICE  TO  DEALERS,  IMPORTERS,  AND 
SHIPPERS  OF  PITTED  AND 
STUFFED  OLIVES 

OMPLAINTS  have  been  received  from  consumers 
and  from  the  trade  on  the  extent  to  which  pits 
or  parts  of  pits  are  found  in  so-called  pitted 
and  stuffed  olives.  This  has  resulted  in  a  preliminary 
survey  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  which 
disclosed  that  the  complaints  were  fully  warranted. 

While  a  complete  elimination  of  pit  fragments  may 
not  be  possible  in  all  cases,  certainly  consumers  do 
not  expect  to  encounter  them  in  so-called  “pitted 
olives,”  to  the  extent  to  which  they  now  occur.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  stuffed  or  so-called  pitted  olives  showing  an 
appreciable  percentage  of  olives  containing  pits  or 
fragments  of  pits  must  be  regarded  as  in  violation  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Packers  and  dealers  in  these  commodities  are  hereby 
requested  to  give  immediate  attention  to  the  correction 
of  this  condition  in  order  to  obviate  that  action  which 
otherwise  must  be  taken  by  the  Administration  under 
both  the  import  and  domestic  provisions  of  the  act. 
Opinions  have  been  expressed  by  dealers  to  the  effect 
that  pitted  olives  should  not  contain  at  the  most  in 
excess  of  1  per  cent  of  olives  showing  pits  or  fragments 
of  pits.  While  this  is  not  announced  as  a  tentative 
tolerance,  immediate  attention  should  be  given  to 
eliminating  pits  and  fragments  of  pits  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  reasonably  feasible.  Importers  should  take 
up  this  matter  promptly  with  their  contacts  abroad, 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  shipments  actually  are 
“pitted”  rather  than  “partially  pitted.”  This  condition 
has  been  found  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  so-called 
“Queen”  olives  than  the  smaller,  or  “Manzanilla” 
olives,  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pit  of  the  larger 
olives  appears  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  flesh  of 
the  olive.  In  not  a  few  of  the  lots  of  the  larger  olives 
examined,  the  percentage  of  olives  containing  frag¬ 
ments  has  been  found  to  be  surprisingly  high. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Chief. 

• 

CONDEMN  DIRECT  SELLING 

HE  Grocery  Distributors’  Association  of  Northern 
California,  a  jobber  group,  in  a  resolution  on 
direct  selling  went  on  record  as  follows: 

""Whereas,  many  manufacturers  recognize  the  wholesale  grocer 
as  the  best  distributor  of  their  products  to  the  retail  trade  and 
the  chain  store  warehouse  as  the  best  distributor  of  same  to  its 
individual  units,  and 

""Whereas,  in  performing  such  function  for  manufacturers  the 
wholesale  grocer  expends  substantial  sums  of  money  to  provide 
the  necessary  services  and  facilities  to  procure  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  the  primary  and  essential  distribution  of  their 
products,  and 

‘"Whereas,  some  manufacturers  sell  directly  to  the  retail  trade 
while  using  the  service  and  facilities  of  the  wholesale  grocer  to 
obtain  general  and  continuous  distribution  of  their  products,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  such  use  by  manufacturers  of  the  service  and 
facilities  of  the  wholesale  grocers  while  competing  with  the 
wholesale  grocer  by  selling  directly  to  the  retail  trade  is  unfair 
competition  with  the  service  and  facilities  so  afforded  by  the 
wholesale  grocer  and  an  unjustifiable  trading  upon  the  primary 
and  essential  distribution  so  afforded  at  the  wholesale  grocer’s 
cost  and  expense.” 

And,  we  would  add,  more  such  action  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  other  localities. 
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TANK  EQUIPMENT  THAT  LASTS  INDEFINITELY 
AND  GIVES  Perfect  Service  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 


When  you  buy  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Tanks 
you  buy  the  best.  Made  of  the  best  materials,  sturd¬ 
ily  constructed  by  thoroughly  experienced  artisans. 
Langsenkamp  units  will  perform  indefinitely  with  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  The  keenest  buyers  in  the  industry 
place  their  orders  with  Langsenkamp. 


•  Part  of  a  large  installation  of  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Tanks  made  for  one  of  the  leading 
canners  of  America.  All  tanks  were  completely  equipped  with  coils  and  agitators. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

‘^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San 
Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM*RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


•  Large  Stainless  Steel  Kook -More  unit, 
one  of  several  delivered  on  one  order. 
These  units  equipped  with  Langsenkamp 
3-Way  valve. 


IMlulIMfllf 

lira 

■nsRi 

im 

MllHwila 

Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery 
none  is  as  important  aa  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  saves  peas,  reduces  brectkage  and  permits  the 
satisfactory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity 
as  to  produce  quality  canned  pects,  is  of  utmost  importance. 
For  this  reason,  Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  playing  a  very  important  pcurt  in  the  production  of 
cemned  Peeis. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Wti  fiti  /  tj  t  /  ij  r«’ r.v  of  Vtners,  Vtner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Cham  ^Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

MT.  SUMMIT,  IND.,  July  2,  1938  —  Pack  finished  on 
June  23rd,  with  yield  of  50  cases  per  acre. 

MADISON,  WIS.,  July  1,  1938  —  Packing  of  Alaskas 
winding  up  in  south-central  part  of  state  and  lakeshore 
this  week  with  yields  ranging  from  60  cases  to  well 
over  100  cases  per  acre.  Average  of  quality  is  above 
last  year  despite  large  yields.  Rainy  weather  through¬ 
out  state  this  week  has  interfered  with  harvesting  in 
several  sections  and  excessive  rain  has  damaged  crop 
in  a  few  sections.  Rainfall  throughout  the  state  in 
last  48  hours  ranged  from  2  to  5  inches.  Further  rains 
in  next  few  days  may  do  serious  damage  to  remaining 
crop.  Northern  part  of  state  starting  this  week  with 
somewhat  smaller  yields  than  central  part,  but 
northern  crops  are  reported  generally  good  except  for 
small  percentage  of  earlier  water  damage.  Yields  on 
early  Sweets  running  good  so  far  but  with  some  un¬ 
evenness  in  color  due  either  to  frost  or  water  damage. 
Except  where  fields  are  flooded.  Perfections  look 
promising  but  many  pods  show  skips. 

POPLAR,  wis.,  July  1,  1938  —  Crop  conditions  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal  due  to  excessive  rainfall. 

CORN 

FRANKLIN,  IND.,  July  2,  1938  —  Estimate  about  15 
per  cent  loss  in  acreage  due  to  heavy  rains  last  week. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  July  2,  1938 — Heavy  rains  last 
week-end  and  Friday  of  this  week  did  considerable 
damage  throughout  the  state.  Several  inches  of  rain 
have  fallen  in  most  sections,  and  all  low  lands  have 
been  inundated  for  days.  One  canner  in  northern 
Indiana  reported  loss  of  30  per  cent  acreage.  Another 
reports  15  per  cent  loss  due  to  excessive  rainfall.  Crop 
late  and  has  made  little  progress  the  last  ten  days.  One 
canner  reported  he  thought  Indiana  had  lost  enough 
acreage  to  equal  the  cut  which  was  made  at  planting 
time. 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND.,  July  2,  1938 — Cool  nights  with 
considerable  rain.  Crop  looking  anything  but  promis¬ 
ing.  Many  acres  drowned  out  in  lowlands. 

TOMATOES 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  July  2, 1938 — Made  little  progress  this 
week  owing  to  excessive  rain  over  last  week-end. 
Water  has  done  some  damage  to  fields  but  damp,  cool 
weather,  particularly  at  night,  holding  crop  back.  At 
present  we  would  say  prospects  are  not  over  90  per  cent 
normal  for  this  time  of  year. 

FRANKLIN,  IND.,  July  2, 1938 — Estimate  about  15  per 
cent  loss  in  acreage  due  to  heavy  rains  last  week. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  July  2,  1938 — Heavy  rains  last 
week-end  and  Friday  of  this  week  did  considerable 
damage  throughout  the  state.  One  canner  in  northern 
Indiana  reported  loss  of  30  per  cent  acreage.  Crop  late 
and  has  made  little  progress  the  last  ten  days. 

JASPER,  IND.,  June  29,  1938 — Have  had  nice  weather 
during  planting  time.  Had  a  dry  spell  to  prepare  our 
ground  and  plenty  of  rain  to  set  the  plants,  but  when 
cultivating  time  came,  we  had  too  much  rain.  Flat 
land  drowned  out  and  soil  and  plants  washed  away  on 
hills.  Our  acreage  reduced  from  120  acres  to  75  acres. 
Prospects  are  not  very  favorable  for  a  crop.  In  some 
parts  of  the  fields  the  stalks  are  too  large  to  cultivate 
and  other  parts  are  too  small.  Have  prospects  of  50 
per  cent  crop  compared  with  normal  year. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND.,  July  2,  1938  —  All  conditions 
ideal.  Crop  making  good  progress. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND.,  July  2,  1938 — Crop  looking  good. 
Heavy  rains  over  last  week-end  caused  river  to  over¬ 
flow,  doing  considerable  damage  to  crops  in  low  lands. 
Much  rain  again  yesterday. 

MT.  SUMMIT,  IND.,  July  2,  1938 — Crop  spotted.  Few 
patches  showing  ill  effects  of  wet  weather.  General 
stands  excellent  but  warm  weather  and  cultivation 
needed. 

SHERIDAN,  IND.,  June  30,  1938— Too  early  to  estimate 
yield.  On  account  of  rains  many  plants  were  set  late 
and  that  which  was  set  during  wet  weather  is  not  doing 
so  well.  Reduced  our  acreage  28  per  cent. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  July  2,  1938 — Looking  good  at  this 
time.  June  rains  have,  however,  caused  the  vines  to  root 
close  to  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  hot,  dry  weather  in  July 
may  do  a  lot  of  damage.  Many  fields  are  in  bad  need 
of  cultivation,  which  has  been  held  back  by  too  much 
rain. 

WATERLOO,  IND.,  July  2,  1938 — Entire  acreage  in  this 
territory  not  making  progress  it  should  for  this  state  of 
the  growing  period,  due  to  cool  weather  and  heavy 
rains.  Most  fields  are  in  need  of  cultivation  as  the  soil 
is  baked  hard.  Will  have  to  have  better  growing  condi¬ 
tions  if  we  get  a  crop. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  June  27,  1938 — Still  having  lots 
of  rain  and  it  is  getting  hot.  Vines  are  showing  some 
signs  of  wilting  or  scalding.  There  also  seems  to  be  a 
worm  boring  into  the  stem  just  above  the  ground, 
eating  the  heart  of  the  stalk,  while  the  vine  looks  very 
good.  With  the  continued  rain  and  hot  weather  we  are 
of  the  opinion  there  will  be  considerable  damage  yet, 
especially  should  it  get  dry  for  a  long  period.  It  is 
possible  the  blossoms  will  fall  or  be  affected.  Expect 
to  do  some  canning  last  of  July. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


PI  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  -  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


Largist  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 


MODERN  # 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


PLANTERS  §  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  keg 
hoop  and  galvanized  center  wire 


TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 


Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  §  baskets  instead  of  old 
fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Four  types, four  prices.  Writefor  prices  and  samples. 


“It  ha*  uvarything  with  half  the  part*'' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufactarer* 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTOBS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calii.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manuiacturers  for  Continental  Eiuope. 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  a*  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House'’ 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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BECOME  SALES-MINDED 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade" 


From  issue  of  June  27th  of  The  Canning  Trade  we 
read,  “Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  merchandising 
of  your  goods  is  the  great  job  now  confronting  each 
one  of  you.  You  will  have  to  learn  how  to  sell  your  out¬ 
put — that  is  to  market  it  profitably,  through  personal¬ 
ized  sales  efforts — be  swallowed  up  in  a  cooperative,  or 
become  merely  a  superintendent  (for  others)  in  your 
own  plant.”  Pleasant  outlook,  is  it  not?  It  is  not  for 
many  of  you!  Why?  Because  all  your  lives  you  have 
been  afraid  of  that  which  you  did  not  understand.  We 
always  fear  the  bugaboos  of  unlighted  places,  we  gape 
with  awe  at  the  giant  gorilla  and  listen  with  straining 
ears  to  the  demagogue  on  the  political  platform.  Why  ? 
Because  we  know  not  of  what  one  speaks,  or  how  the 
immense  man-like-creature  moves  and  has  his  being, 
and  we  have  been  trained  from  childhood  to  avoid  dark 
places.  In  a  like  manner  we  have  sold  our  sales  birth¬ 
right  for  a  mess  of  stock  movements  by  specialists  in 
the  selling  field.  For  years  you  have  been  led  to  expect 
the  best  in  technical  advice  in  connection  with  canning 
and  preserving  foods,  and  nothing,  not  even  an 
occasional  crumb  of  comfort,  when  sales  problems  con¬ 
front  us. 

As  has  been  so  truly  said  editorially,  changing  times 
bring  about  changed  conditions  and  the  old  order 
passes,  probably  never  to  return  as  we  have  known  it 
until  the  present.  Excellent  brokers  of  yesterday  are 
playing  golf,  a  customer’s  game  generally,  when  five 
or  ten  years  ago  they  would  have  been  doing  retail  work 
in  the  support  of  accounts  whose  sales  volume  they 
wished  to  see  grow.  The  young,  aggressive  food 
brokers  we  meet  everywhere  are  accustomed  to  selling 
advertised  goods  for  which  a  consumer  demand  has 
been  created  and  which  are  supported  by  retail  sales 
work  supervised  and  paid  for  by  the  principals.  The 
men  today  who  will  spend  and  can  spend  their  time 
effectively  in  helping  you  plan  a  sales  campaign  are  few 
and  far  between.  Too  many  advertising  campaigns  are 
supporting  accounts  he  may  have  for  the  asking.  The 
canner  uninitated  in  merchandising  must  depend  more 
than  ever  on  his  own  efforts  for  the  profitable  disposal 
of  his  yearly  pack. 

Really,  we  have  grown  soft  in  our  thinking,  in  many 
ways,  and  depend  too  much  on  what  others  will  do  for 
us.  We  fear  the  power  of  corporate  chains  and  buying 
syndicates,  and  expect  Congressmen  to  introduce  laws 
curbing  them  effectively,  never  thinking  that  with  the 
passing  of  some  unwanted  phase  of  distribution  others 
beneficial  to  us  may  also  be  swept  away.  We  really 
ought  to  get  into  the  sales  harness,  dig  out  the  facts 
helpful  to  us  in  our  efforts,  and  start  selling  our  goods 
ourselves,  in  our  own  way.  Out  in  a  middle  plains 


state  is  a  man,  still  young,  who  was  left  the  start  of  a 
wonderful  canning  business  by  a  dad  with  vision.  This 
canner  today  commands  the  respect  of  all  who  know 
him ;  his  advice  is  sought  by  great  packers  all  over  the 
country ;  his  financial  statement  does  not  know  the  color 
of  red  ink ;  his  bankers  welcome  his  infrequent  visits ; 
he’s  sitting  pretty  and  why?  Because  he  drops  every¬ 
thing,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  packing  season,  when  a 
sales  problem  has  to  be  solved.  You  may  find  him  at 
his  ofliice  on  week  ends  but  until  his  last  plan  for 
increasing  consumer  demand  this  season  is  in  the 
works,  you’ll  learn,  when  calling  to  see  him,  that  he  is 
out  in  the  territory,  calling  on  the  trade.  His  shoulders 
are  not  quite  as  broad  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  his 
stature  is  not  quite  as  erect  as  it  was  when  he  started 
calling  on  his  customers  in  person,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  has  carried  on  for  more  than  one  term  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  National  Presidency  of  his  great 
association.  Only  a  salesman  could  have  done  as  well 
as  he  did  in  discharging  them. 

Can’t  you  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  his  experience 
and  do  likewise?  Selling  does  not  demand  super  men 
for  its  proper  conduct,  but  only  that  a  person  be  rea¬ 
sonably  diligent  in  reading,  practicing  and  executing 
sales  plans  suggested  on  every  hand.  The  smallest 
canner  in  the  United  States  has  access  to  the  compiled 
wisdom  of  the  past  century  as  far  as  selling  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Trade  papers  post  one  over-night  concerning 
the  latest  developments  in  selling,  even  in  your  own 
lines.  Get  sales-minded  and  escape  the  fate  outlined  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  Your  plant  will  operate  all 
right  while  you  are  away  from  it  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  If  it  doesn’t  you  can  fix  matters  on  your  return 
so  that  employees  will  not  make  the  same  mistakes 
twice.  Get  out  in  the  territory  and  get  acquainted  with 
your  customers.  Perhaps  you  have  a  market  where 
your  brokerage  representation  is  not  all  that  you  wish. 
All  right,  visit  this  market  and  take  over  the  task  of 
doing  something  about  it.  You  can’t  start  any  sooner. 
Suppose  you  do  make  mistakes,  they  can  be  rectified 
more  easily  than  you  imagine.  If  you  want  to  do  a 
better  job  selling  and  not  make  any  changes  in  your 
sales  set-up,  continue  the  appointment  of  each  and 
every  one  of  your  present  brokers  but  commence  now 
to  learn  why  they  are  successful,  provided  they  are, 
and  what  they  can  do  to  help  you  do  more  profitable 
business. 

Select  some  sales  or  merchandising  plan  you  feel  may 
be  a  good  one  and  discuss  it  with  them.  Call  with  them 
on  your  trade  and  hear  them  present  the  idea  you  want 
to  see  worked  out.  Then  put  the  plan  into  action  and 
check  results  in  movement  of  stocks  from  your  plant. 
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You  learn  a  lot  in  this  manner  in  a  short  time.  For 
instance,  an  editorial  in  Food  Field  Reporter  June  27th 
says:  “It  is  axiomatic  in  the  grocery  industry — that 
premium  sales  increase  tremendously  during  the  periods 
of  business  recession.  It  might  be  said  that  premium 
business  increases  by  geometric  progression  during 
the  period  that  manufacturers’  sales  show  a  tendency 
to  decline  by  arithmetical  progression.  '  Definite 
advantages  accrue  without  doubt  to  manufacturers 
who  use  premium  offers  to  increase  sales.” 

You  can  probably  take  the  foregoing  statement  at  its 
face  value  and  know  that  the  proper  premium  offer  on 
your  part  will  at  least  stave  off,  for  a  time,  the  tendency 
you  have  felt  to  shade  prices  at  times  when  stocks 
failed  to  move  as  you  felt  they  ought  to.  A  hundred 
readers  will  argue  at  once  that  they  know  less  than 
nothing  about  the  offering  of  premiums  and  that  such 
a  course  if  followed  would  only  lead  to  more  expense 
and  have  but  little  beneficial  effect  on  the  increase  of 
sales  looked  for.  Well,  if  you  won’t  take  as  authorative 
the  statement  of  a  leading  writer  in  the  Food  Field,  at 
least  give  the  premium  plan  a  trial  as  a  business 
builder.  You  may  confine  it  to  a  single  market  if  you 
wish,  you  may  limit  your  expense  as  you  see  fit;  you 
can  accurately  determine  your  rate  of  sales  increase 
and  after  your  experiment  has  been  concluded  you  will 
have  exact  data  on  which  to  base  further  operations  in 
other  markets  or  another  season. 

The  article  referred  to  in  Food  Field  Reporter  gives 
several  suggestions  to  govern  the  operation  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  plan,  they  are  all  good  ones.  We  quote: 

“1.  Pre-test  your  premium  offer  in  order  to  get 
both  dealer  and  consumer  reaction. 


2.  Give  every  retailer  in  the  area  selected  for  dis¬ 
tribution  an  equal  chance  to  take  on  the  deal. 

3.  Give  the  retailer  an  actual  profit  on  the  premium 
transaction. 

4.  Avoid  the  use  of  heavy  bulky  premium  items. 

5.  Deliver  your  premium  deal  to  all  the  trade  in  a 
given  area  simultaneously. 

6.  Limit  premium  allotments  to  a  seven  days  dis¬ 
tribution  basis.  This  is  very  important  as  it  prevents 
gluts  in  the  hands  of  dealers. 

7  Advertise  the  premium  offer  as  well  as  the 
products  which  are  being  offered  in  the  deal. 


8.  Do  not  repeat  premium  offers  on  products  too 
frequently.” 

There  you  have  in  a  few  lines  the  suggestions  you 
may  have  wanted  when  thinking  of  what  you  might 
do  to  increase  sales  and  prevent  price  cuts  while  goods 
move  from  your  warehouses  in  due  course.  Following 
last  weeks  article,  “Helping  Dealers  Move  Your  Goods” 
give  some  thought  to  the  matter  of  really  stimulating 
stock  movements  by  means  of  premium  offers.  Select 
your  premium  or  several,  show  them  to  some  of  your 
most  helpful  brokers,  show  them  to  consumers  with  an 
explanation  of  your  offer  and  then  try  out  your  plan. 
If  you  want  to  submit  your  ideas  to  this  department, 
do  so  without  obligation,  of  course.  It’s  your  depart¬ 
ment,  use  it  freely.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
as  you  do. 


Just  as  the  buyer  of  gold  plate  may  have 
implicit  confidence  in  all  merchandise  stamp¬ 
ed  “18K” —  so  the  buyer  of  canning  mach¬ 
inery  may  be  safely  guided  by  the  Food 
Machinery  insignia  on  equipment  for  his 
plant.  It  is  the  manufacturer’s  assurance 
that  such  machinery  is  the  finest  man  can  make  or  money 
can  buy. 


A  splendid  new  ma¬ 
chine  that  operates 
with  greatest  efficiency  on  whole,  cold  tomatoes — scalded 
tomatoes — or  tomatoes  which  have  been  preheated,  broken 
down  and  crushed. 


Gives  maximum  yield  of  quality  juice  of  any  desired  con¬ 
sistency  —  quickly  adjustable  from  light  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 

Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per  hour  — 
output  10  to  30  gallons  per  minute.  Also  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOP ESTON,  ILLINOIS 
r"FoVD"MACmNERY"cORPCrRAflON""*‘ 

(Sprogue-SelU  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm  _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City _ 


.  State . 
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Indiana  Canners  Technicians 
School  in  Session 


THE  CANNERS  TECHNICIANS  SCHOOL  held  at  Purdue 
University,  June  13th  to  July  1st,  inclusive,  was  the 
most  successful  yet  conducted.  The  first  week,  devoted 
to  beginners,  was  attended  by  eighteen  students,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  the 
identification  of  mold  in  tomato  products.  Thirty 
students  attended  the  second  week,  who  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Howard  system  of  counting 
mold.  The  third  and  final  week  was  attended  by 
twenty  students,  who  devoted  their  time  to  fragment 
identification.  The  school  is  sponsored  by  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pur¬ 
due  University,  and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Smith, 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  his  assistant. 
Miss  Speiden.  They  were  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Kirk¬ 
patrick  and  Mr.  Troy  of  the  Continental  Can  Company 
Research  Department  and  Dr.  Wheaton  and  Mr.  Hoy 
of  the  American  Can  Company  Research  Department. 
The  accompanying  photograph  shows  one  of  the  classes 
in  session. 

• 

G.  s.  HITE  of  Sutter  County,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Canning  Peach  Committee  of  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  the  ensuing  year. 

OFFICERS  AND  STAFF  of  North  &  Dalzell,  Inc.,  canned 
foods  brokers  of  New  York,  tendered  a  farewell  party 
on  July  1st  to  A.  A.  Pequignot,  who  is  retiring  after 
serving  the  company  as  its  secretary  for  more  than 
22  years. 

• 

IN  A  FIT  OF  DESPONDENCY  Clarence  A.  Blauer,  51, 
office  manager  for  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
at  San  Jose,  California,  took  his  life  in  his  hotel  apart¬ 
ments  in  that  city  July  2nd.  He  was  unmarried  and  is 
survived  by  two  brothers,  William  and  George,  both 
Santa  Clara  Valley  residents. 

ATLANTIC  CANNING  COMPANY,  Atlantic,  lowa,  is  in¬ 
stalling  new  equipment  in  preparation  for  the  corn 
pack  which  is  expected  to  get  under  way  during  the 
first  week  of  August. 


THE  1938  CANNERS  DIRECTORY,  published  by  the 
National  Canners  Association,  is  now  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  listing  indicates  location  of  factory  or 
factories  and  gives  all  canned  food  products  packed  by 
each  firm.  The  price  is  $2.00  per  copy  and  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  association  at  1739  H 
Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRENCH-KITCHEN  FOODS  CORPORATION  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Richmond,  California,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000  by  Homer  W.  Patterson,  J.  Vance 
Porlier  and  M.  G.  Samples. 

THE  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  CITRUS  EXCHANGE  places  the 
Texas  grapefruit  and  juice  pack  for  the  1937-1938 
season  at  4,700,000  cases  as  compared  with  2,200,000 
cases  for  the  1936-1937  season,  according  to  figures 
recently  released. 

• 

SPEAKING  BEFORE  farmer  Rotarians  at  a  luncheon 
held  in  connection  with  the  recent  convention  of  Rotary 
International  at  San  Francisco,  H.  E.  Hovey,  district 
governor  of  Rotary  for  central  New  York,  said  that 
speculative  middlemen  have  stepped  in  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  chain  store  drives  to  sell  farm  products. 
He  said  that  the  drive  to  sell  canned  peaches  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  Eastern  chain  store  men  to  volume 
that  could  be  obtained  in  farm-aid  selling  drives.  He 
contended,  however,  that  middlemen  accumulated  sup¬ 
plies  when  drives  were  getting  under  way  and  marked 
up  prices  thus  obtaining  the  benefits  of  the  advertising 
and  concentrated  sales  efforts. 

p.  K.  ARTHUR,  JR.,  well  known  to  canners  in  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  as  a  result  of  having  called  on 
them  representing  the  Piedmont  Label  Company  of 
Bedford,  Virginia,  and  more  recently  representing  the 
National  Can  Corporation,  resigned  his  position  with 
the  National  Can  Company  on  June  1st  to  join  the  sales 
force  of  Crown  Can  Company,  covering  the  same 
States. 
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LEONARD  MICHAEL,  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
New  York,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  late  in  June. 
Strike  conditions  still  prevail  at  the  five  California 
plants. 

• 

A  TEST  RUN  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Cherokee  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Haddock,  Georgia,  was  made  on  June 
30th  preparatory  to  getting  into  full  operation  a  few 
days  later. 


NATIONAL  KRAUT  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting  and  golf  tournament  at  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  12th  and  13th. 
The  golf  tournament  will  be  held  at  the  Plum  Brook 
Country  Club,  Sandusky,  on  Tuesday,  July  12th. 
Players  are  requested  to  bring  their  clubs  along  and 
to  swing  into  line  for  a  full  day,  with  club  luncheon  at 
reasonable  rates  and  a  banquet  at  6 :30  that  evening  at 
the  clubhouse.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Rieger,  Sandusky,  at  10  o’clock,  July  13th,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  transacting  any 
other  business  pertinent  to  the  industry. 

• 

THE  TRUSTEE  for  the  Macke  Packing  Company, 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  bankrupt,  has  filed  an  application 
with  the  District  United  States  Court  for  instructions 
for  the  disposition  of  property  claimed  by  holders  of 
warehouse  receipts  of  the  bankrupt  concern.  Hearing 
is  to  be  held  by  Walter  S.  Johnson,  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  July  20th,  1938, 
at  10:30  o’clock  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Auglaize  County  at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 

• 

J.  w.  ARTHURS  who  has  long  operated  as  a  canner  at 
Kenton,  Delaware,  is  discontinuing  the  business. 

• 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION  headquarters  at 
Atlanta  announce  the  inauguration  of  a  new  regulation 
governing  the  sea  food  inspection  service  by  which 
canners  will  receive  a  rebate  on  deposits  over  and  above 
the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

July  11 — Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Daughters  of  American 
Revolution,  at  3:00  P.  M. 

July  12 — New  York,  N.  Y.,  Lions  Club,  at  noon.  Broadcast 
over  Station  WMCA  at  1:15  P.  M. 

July  13 — Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

July  14 — Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  State  Teachers  College,  at  10:00 
A.  M. 

July  15 — New  York,  N.  Y.,pNew  York  University  (Consumers 
Education  Students),  11:00  A.  M. 

July  18 — Saco,  Maine,  Saco-Biddeford  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 


KEEP  YOUR  INSURANCE 
ABREAST  OF  YOUR  RISING 
VALUES 

YOU  CAN  DO  THIS 
AUTOMATICALLY 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


“SOLD  BUT  UNSHIPPED” 

ITH  the  1938  canning  season  now  getting  into 
full  swing,  and  marketing  operations  slowly 
developing  as  prompt  shipment  trading  takes 
the  place  of  the  usual  futures  contracting,  the  so-called 
sanctity  of  contracts  again  comes  before  the  trade  as 
an  important  issue. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  1937  pack  marketing  season 
witnessed  a  wealth  of  contract  welshing  on  the  part 
of  some  wholesale  distributors  of  canned  foods.  Can- 
ners’  inventory  reports  in  recent  months  have  borne 
mute  testimony  to  this  in  the  “sold  but  unshipped" 
column  of  cannery  holdings.  Considerable  of  these 
stocks,  while  technically  “sold”,  will  never  be  delivered, 
it  is  understood,  at  least  on  the  terms  at  which  the 
sales  were  initially  made. 

The  problem  of  contract  welshing  is  an  important 
one  for  the  canned  foods  trade.  It  strikes  directly  at 
the  canner  and  broker,  but  is  no  less  vital  for  the 
legitimate  buyer  as  well.  It  needs  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  envisage  the  unfavorable  competitive 
position  of  a  jobber  who  accepts  fancy  peas  at,  say, 
$1.50,  when  it  comes  to  the  marketing  of  these  peas  in 
competition  with  another  distributor  who  might  have 
“laid  down”  on  his  $1.50  peas  and  bought  up  spots  at 
25  cents  per  dozen  less. 

It  is  urgent,  therefore,  that  canners  give  serious  heed 
to  this  question  in  the  writing  of  business  on  1938 
pack  canned  foods.  While  it  is  common  business  pro¬ 
cedure  for  contract  term  revision  in  some  instances, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  virtual  repudiation  of  contracts, 
even  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  distributing  trade’s 
“volume  babies”. 

For  the  stability  of  the  industry,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  legitimate  operators,  therefore,  it  behooves 
the  canner  to  take  more  pains  with  his  selling  this 
year,  to  insure  that  future  reports  on  cannery  holdings 
of  merchandise  “sold  but  unshipped”  will  mean  ex¬ 
actly  that,  and  not  the  basis  for  bickering  and  litigation. 

FROSTED  FOODS 

EFERRING  to  the  evident  interest  mainfested  in 
frosted  foods  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Grocers  in  Cincinnati,  the  Biddle 
Purchasing  Company,  which  has  entered  the  frozen 
foods  business  with  its  own  brand  of  products,  analyzes 
retailer  reactions  to  this  line  as  follows :  “The  retailers 
want  frosted  foods  not  only  for  the  profit  but  to  hold 


their  better  class  customers.  It  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  retailers  are  looking  to  their 
wholesalers  as  a  source  of  supply.  Obviously,  if  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  will  not  do  the  job,  it  will  be  done  by  others 
such  as  dairy  companies  and  wholesalers  in  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

“The  pack  of  frosted  fruits  and  vegetables  this  sea¬ 
son  will  probably  exceed  last  year  by  a  large  margin. 
Many  new  packers  are  in  the  field  seeking  business  on 
a  price  basis.  While  it  is  as  necessary  to  buy  frosted 
foods  at  the  lowest  obtainable  price  as  any  other  line, 
the  matter  of  quality  and  service  is  of  even  greater 
importance.” 

ILLINOIS  FOLLOWS  SUIT 

WHILE  Ohio  has  been  selected  as  the  testing 
ground  for  resale  price  maintenance  contract¬ 
ing  by  many  food  products  manufacturers, 
other  states  are  also  experimenting  with  this  type  of 
price  protection  as  well. 

Material  progress  in  lining  up  food  products  manu¬ 
facturers  under  the  fair  trade  banner  is  being  made 
in  Illinois,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Trade  Act 
of  that  State,  under  which  minimum  selling  prices  are 
established  and  which  embodies  provisions  for  civil 
liability  if  the  price  agreement  is  broken. 

M.  L.  Horner  of  Durand-McNeill-Horner,  Chicago 
wholesale  grocers,  chairman  of  the  Food  Committee 
of  the  Illinois  State  Fair  Trade  Association,  reports 
considerable  progress  in  contracting  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act. 

“Interest  in  the  Fair  Trade  Act  and  its  benefits  is 
showing  a  definite  increase,”  according  to  Mr.  Horner. 
The  first  manufacturers  to  come  in  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  he  said,  were  Hecker  Products  Company, 
the  Wander  Company,  Kraft  Phenix  Cheese  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Iowa  Soap  Company,  and  George  A.  Hormel  &  Co. 

The  Chicago  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  is  co¬ 
operating  actively  with  the  Illinois  retail  trade  in 
furthering  the  progress  of  the  price  protection  plan. 
“The  welfare  of  the  independent  retail  grocer,”  said 
Sidney  M.  Libit,  counsel  for  the  association  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  drive,  “is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
wholesale  grocer.  This  obvious  axiom,  of  course,  places 
the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of  Chicago,  un¬ 
equivocally  on  the  side  of  any  policy  which  will  benefit 
the  retail  grocer.” 
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The  food  trade  in  Illinois  has  suffered  considerable 
from  the  effects  of  the  national  wave  of  price  cutting 
in  retail  sales  which  developed  early  in  the  current  year 
and  has  continued  with  apparently  unabated  vigor 
since  that  time. 

PLAN  MACARONI  RESEARCH 

NTENSIFIED  research  into  improvement  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods  of  manufacture  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  P.  R.  Winebrenner,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Macaroni  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  a  report  submitted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  Chicago. 

Industry  research,  he  said,  should  be  developed 
around  the  problem  of  standards  for  the  industry.  He 
advocated  vigorous  support  by  the  macaroni  industry 
for  the  trade  practice  rules  of  the  association,  recently 
tentatively  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

OPEN  NEW  PLANT— Mid-City  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company,  Chicago,  has  placed  in  operation  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  main  plant,  embodying  many  new  features 
in  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  food  products. 

The  new  warehouse  has  facilities  for  the  handling 
of  eleven  cars  of  merchandise  at  one  time,  on  a  private 
siding  adjoining  the  plant,  and  embodies  many  in¬ 
teresting  stock  control  features. 

In  addition  to  the  main  warehouse,  the  Mid-City 
company  also  operates  three  branch  wholesale  grocery 
houses  in  the  Chicago  area. 


FOOD  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION  —  Awards  for 
construction  in  the  food  industries  during  June  totaled 
$951,000,  against  $1,179,000  in  June  of  1937,  accord¬ 
ing  to  “Food  Industries.” 

For  June  of  this  year  beverages  led  in  awards  with 
$141,000,  milk  products  were  second  with  $122,000. 
In  pending  projects,  the  total  for  the  month  was 
$1,865,000,  with  meats  and  meat  products  leading  with 
a  total  of  $730,000  and  canning  and  preserving  run¬ 
ning  second  with  $215,000. 

Total  awards  for  food  plant  construction  during  the 
first  half  of  1938  aggregated  $9,779,000. 


GRAPE  JUICE  IN  CANS 

A  S  a  result  of  experiments  carried  on  over  the  past 
several  years  in  the  development  of  a  suitable 
/  \tin  container  for  the  packaging  of  grape  juice, 
new  markets  are  now  being  opened  up  in  this  field, 
according  to  announcement  by  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  packers  of  grape 
juice.  United  Grape  Products  Sales  Corporation,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  are  now  successfully  using  the  special  cans  as 
developed  by  Continental  Can  Company  and  other 
packers  of  this  product  have  indicated  considerable 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  this  new  development, 
the  announcement  stated. 


THE  1938  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  29th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannert  Aeeociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association/  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WE  THINK 


There  are  quite  a  few  packers  who  have  said  to 
us:  “We  like  the  way  you  do  business!’.  Their 
experience  has  shown  them  that  dealing  with 
CROWN  means  more  than  simply  good  cans  and 
good  service  .  .  .  that  CROWN’S  attitude  to¬ 
ward  its  customers  is  marked  by  a  sincere  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  cooperation. 

Such  comments  are  more  than  gratifying.  They 
prove  to  us  that  our  methods  and  policies  arc 
fulblling  a  long  felt  need  in  the  industry. 


Perhaps  you,  too,  would  like  to  enjoy  the  kind  of 
service  you  get  from  CROWN.  Talk  it  over 
with  one  of  our  representatives.  To  do  so  involves 
no  obligation. 

Packers^  Cans  for  1938  sold  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  other  selected  points. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  (iT  Seal  Company 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Consumer  Demand  Increasing  —  Canners’  Greatest  Oppor¬ 
tunity — Better  Prices  Expected — Higher  Prices  for  Less  Than 
Carload  Lots — New  Canning  Districts  Must  Get  Into  Step. 

DINTING  UPWARDS — Business  as  a  whole  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  steadily  improving  and  canned  foods  are 
marching  along  with  it.  This  week  one  of  the  big 
canned  foods  distributors,  The  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  reports 
an  increase  in  retail  sales  for  the  first  24  weeks  of  this 
year  nearly  4  per  cent  better  than  in  1937 — all  grocery 
items  and  not  just  canned  foods — but  furnishing  more 
evidence  of  the  continuing  heavy  consumer  demand. 
And  keep  your  eye  focused  on  that  consumer  demand, 
for  that  is  the  all  important  business  indicator,  and 
you  can  give  the  horse  laugh  to  the  “defeatists”,  and 
other  dealers  in  doleful  prophesies,  so  long  as  that 
continues  as  it  is.  That  it  is  increasing  makes  the 
picture  that  much  more  rosey.  One  line  of  industry 
after  another  reports  a  picking  up  of  business,  and  for 
this  to  be  so  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  remarkable, 
since  this  is  vacation  time  for  the  mass  of  consumers. 
By  the  time  the  cool  days  of  autumn  arrive — and  that 
is  just  when  your  packs  will  be  finished  or  finishing — 
all  business  will  be  much  better.  And  since  the  buyers 
have  played  foolishly  careful,  and  have  not  tied  up 
your  packs  on  future  contracts,  you  will  have  the  best 
chance  you  ever  had  to  cash  on  your  packs,  and  with 
the  high  quality  you  are  turning  out,  you  ought  to  be 
sitting  pretty.  If  there  is  any  canner  so  crass  foolish 
as  to  try  to  profit  from  this  ideal  situation  by  increas¬ 
ing  his  output  through  the  lowering  or  slighting  of 
quality,  he  ought  to  be  cashiered  out  of  the  business. 
The  mass  of  decent  canners  have  a  right  to  protection 
from  such,  and  our  pure  food  laws  ought  to  give  them 
that  protection.  That  they  do  not,  whose  fault  is  it? 
A  lot  of  you,  canners,  brokers  and  buyers,  can  strike 
your  own  breasts  and  say  “mea  culpa,  mea  culpa,  mea 
maxima  culpa.”  And  you  know  it.  It  is  as  true  today 
as  when  Shakespeare  said :  “Deceit  wins  not  more  than 
honesty.” 

THE  MARKET — The  change  to  better  market  con¬ 
ditions  in  canned  foods  has  not  yet  begun  to  show 
itself  prominently  in  better  prices  for  the  canners,  but 
it  is  coming.  The  canners  know  they  have  the  quality, 
and  they  are  resisting  the  pressure  when  attempted  by 
buyers  who  try  to  picture  the  carry-overs  as  a  reason 
for  low  prices.  Forward  looking  buyers  are  taking 
these  better  quality  goods,  and  they  are  quietly  paying 
better  prices  for  them,  because  they  know  that  such 
goods  will  never  remain  long  on  the  retailers’  shelves. 
“There  have  never  been  enough  fine  quality  canned 


foods”  is  as  true  today  as  when  it  was  first  said  many 
years  ago.  But  you  must  ask  the  price  you  know 
your  goods  are  worth,  or  how  do  you  ever  expect  to 
get  it?  Most  canners  are  doing  just  that,  and  it  is 
not  driving  the  buyers  away.  The  buyers  need  huge 
quantities  of  canned  foods,  and  they  all  admit  that 
prices  are  in  for  considerable  advances.  They — the 
better  ones — will  not  wait  until  after  those  advances 
which  they  see  coming,  set  in.  The  better  buyers  are 
getting  busy,  and  there  are  huge  quantities  of  canned 
foods  changing  hands.  It  takes  huge  quantities  from 
day  to  day  to  keep  that  heavy  popular  demand  supplied. 
Just  a  little  price-resistance  on  the  part  of  canners 
might  start  the  buying  movement  that  will  then  come 
with  a  rush. 

New  York  State  is  reported  as  naming  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices  on  new  packed  peas: 

Fancy,  5  sieve.  No.  2s,  $1.10;  No.  10s,  $5;  4  sieve, 
$1.20  and  $5.50;  3  sieve,  $1.25  and  $6;  2  sieve,  $1.40 
and  $6.50;  1  sieve,  $1.50  and  $6.75,  factory.  Standard 
5  sieve  sweets  are  offered  at  90c  for  No.  2s  and  $4.25 
for  No.  10s;  extra  standard  5  sieve  at  95c  and  $4.50. 
Extra  standard  ungraded  are  quoting  $1  and  $4.75 
and  fancy  ungraded,  $1.15  and  $5.50. 

The  same  report  says  these  New  York  State  canners 
are  offering  new  packed  red  sour  pitted  cherries  at 
$5  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  Considering  the  small  crop  of  such 
cherries  in  sight  this  looks  like  a  too  low  price. 

The  Columbia  River  salmon  canners  have  made  a 
long  needed  move,  and  one  which  all  canners  should 
follow.  They  are  putting  a  penalty  on  less  than  car¬ 
load  orders.  Here  is  how  they  quote: 

L.  C.  L.  Carlots 


Quarter,  flats .  $1.25  $1.20 

Halves,  flats  .  2.15  2.10 

Pound,  flats  .  3.70  3.60 

Halves,  ovals  .  3.35 

Pounds,  ovals  .  5.50 


So  long  as  the  canners  are  willing  to  sell  in  25  and 
50  case  lots  and  call  it  wholesaling  the  buyers  will 
continue  to  buy  in  that  way ;  but  if  the  salmon  canners 
stick  to  their  guns  they  will  be  done  with  this  retail 
buying.  And  other  canners  can  do  the  same.  If  they 
buy  retail,  protect  the  retailer  and  make  them  pay 
retail  prices.  Yes  you  can  do  it,  if  you  have  any  guts. 
Aren’t  better  prices — and  profits — worth  fighting  for? 

The  opening  up  of  great  new  canning  regions  in  the 
northwest  and  southwest,  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
taking  on  of  vegetable  canning  in  California,  where 
fruit  canning  formerly  was  their  sole  occupation — and 
almost  their  monopoly — has  proved  to  be  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  canned  foods  market.  The  huge  acre¬ 
ages  possible,  the  tremendous  yields  per  acre,  and  the 
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unusually  long  seasons  of  harvest  gave  these  new 
canners  a  decided  advantage  over  the  older  canners 
elsewhere.  And  that  is  why  the  ventures  were  made. 
But  why  go  in  because  of  the  chance  for  added  profits, 
and  then  turn  around  and  give  all  those  advantages  to 
the  consuming  public,  or  at  least  to  the  buyers?  New 
packed  stringless  beans — of  good  quality — packed  in 
Texas  are  quoted  at  53c  per  dozen,  disrupting  the  whole 
bean  market  for  all  other  bean  canners.  In  the  early 
days  it  often  seemed  that  a  canner  would  rather  sink 
the  harpoon  into  a  fellow  canner — even  if  he  lost  his 
shirt,  financially,  in  doing  so — than  anything  else  in 
life.  But  that  sort  of  cave-man  stuff  has  about  faded 
out  of  the  business,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
return.  One  of  our  readers  wrote  us  that  last  season 
he  went  into  the  canning  business,  in  a  small  way,  but 
with  up-to-the-minute  cannery  equipment,  to  pack 
spinach,  and  packed  150  carloads  (better  than  150,000 
cases — Small?),  and  this  year  was  adding  stringless 
bean  equipment  to  extend  his  season,  and  would  pack 
50  to  75  carloads  (better  than  50,000  to  75,000  cases — 
again,  Small?).  That  is  pretty  near  “tops”  in  modern 
progress,  but  let  them  come  in  and  play  ball  with  their 
fellow  canners,  in  the  marketing  of  these  packs.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  reader  above  quoted,  as  we  do 
not  know  at  what  prices  he  sold,  but  it  does  apply 
quite  generally  in  these  new  fields.  Citrus  canners  will 
agree  on  this,  so  will  some  pea  canners  and  also  some 
corn  canners  whose  market  fields  have  been  invaded 
and  taken  away  from  them.  Competition?  No,  it 
looks  more  like  the  law  of  the  jungle.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  all,  and  prices  on  canned  foods,  especially 
to  the  consumers,  have  always  been  more  than  favor¬ 
able.  There  is  no  advantage  in  “spoiling”  them.  Be¬ 
sides,  to  stick  to  the  slang,  most  of  this  gravy  probably 
stays  with  the  buyers.  And  if  that  be  so  the  canners 
are  sacrificing  their  profits  without  advantage  to  the 
consumers. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Slight  Improvement — Better  Buying  Likely — ^Tomatoes  Firm — 
Fancy  Corn  Wanted — Pea  Market  Unsettled — Southwestern 
Beans  At  Low  Prices — Fruits  Unable  To  Interest  Buyers — 
Offerings  of  Sardines  Light. 

New  York,  July  8, 1938. 

HE  CONDITION  —  A  slight  improvement  in  the 
general  tone  has  been  evident  in  the  canned  foods 
market  this  week,  and  distributors  are  evidencing 
more  interest  in  new  pack  offerings.  Some  low  prices 
have  been  heard  on  peas  out  of  the  Midwest,  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  canners  have  had  very  little 
futures  business  on  their  books  and  are  anxious  to 
develop  a  trading  basis  and  move  out  some  of  their 
pack  of  Alaskas.  The  dip  in  stringless  bean  prices  in 
the  South  likewise  brought  out  some  buying  interest  in 
this  item.  Indicated  softness  in  salmon  prices  on  the 


Coast  has  slowed  down  interest  in  this  item,  and  fruits 
likewise  have  been  rather  routine. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^With  the  general  business  situa¬ 
tion  apparently  on  the  upturn,  distributors  are  expected 
to  liberalize  their  inventory  policies  somewhat  and  take 
in  more  stocks.  The  problem  of  liquidating  substantial 
carry-over  holdings  of  some  canned  foods  products, 
however,  is  expected  to  act  as  a  brake  on  the  market, 
and  distributors  may  be  counted  upon  to  play  these 
surplus  holdings  against  the  market  for  new  packs 
wherever  possible.  Thus,  an  unsettled  price  basis  on 
some  lines  may  be  expected  for  the  near  term  at  least. 

TOMATOES  —  A  moderate  movement  of  southern 
packs  continues,  with  the  market  in  fairly  steady  posi¬ 
tion.  On  standard  Is,  canners  continue  to  quote  40 
cents  per  dozen,  with  2s  at  65  cents,  21/2S  at  90  cents, 
and  10s  generally  held  at  $3.25,  although  it  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  $3.20  in  some  instances. 

CORN — Demand  for  carry-over  fancy  corn  has  con¬ 
tinued  fairly  active  with  jobbers  apparently  inclined  to 
cover  more  fully  on  this  item  at  current  low  prices. 
Western  fancy  corn  has  been  offering  at  a  range  of  85 
to  95  cents,  and  has  sold  well  at  the  inside  figure. 
Maine  canners  are  well  sold  up,  and  generally  with¬ 
drawn  at  the  moment.  On  standard  2s,  the  market  holds 
at  an  inside  price  of  62 cents  both  in  the  south  and 
at  midwestern  canneries. 

PEAS — Tentative  opening  prices  on  new  pack  mid- 
western  peas  have  been  named  by  California  Packing 
Corporation  on  the  basis  of  771/2  cents  for  standards, 
with  prices  running  all  the  way  up  to  $1.50  for  fancy 
Is.  These  prices  compare  with  a  top  of  $1.40  on  fancy 
1  sieve  named  by  New  York  State  packers  thus  far. 
Wisconsin  canners  are  seeking  a  trading  basis  on  new 
pack.  Standard  5  sieve  Wisconsins  have  sold  during 
the  past  week  at  70  cents  per  dozen,  delivered  in  the 
Chicago  market,  which  would  indicate  a  67 1/2  cents  base 
price  at  the  canneries.  The  relatively  light  volume  of 
futures  business  and  reluctance  of  jobbers  to  come  into 
the  market  for  1938  pack  in  a  large  way  promises  to 
make  for  an  unsettled  price  basis  on  new  peas  for  some 
time.  The  pea  market  in  southern  packing  areas  has 
shown  little  change  during  the  week  under  review. 

BEANS  —  Heavy  offerings  of  low-priced  standard 
stringless  beans  from  the  new  pack  in  the  south  brought 
out  substantial  buying  interest,  with  business  reported 
confirmed  as  low  as  531/2  cents  for  2s  and  $2.40  for  10s, 
although  the  general  market  held  at  higher  levels. 
Fancy  2  sieve  whole  green  beans  at  $1.05  also  brought 
out  some  buying,  as  was  the  case  with  standard  cut  wax 
beans  at  65  cents,  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  trade  is  momentarily 
awaiting  revised  prices  for  California  canned  fruits, 
but  packers  have  been  slow  in  naming  any  new  prices 
on  carry-over  items.  It  is  reported  in  some  quarters 
that  price  changes  will  not  be  as  general  nor  as  sweep¬ 
ing  as  some  buyers  have  apparently  expected,  and  that 
canners  feel  that  with  high  packing  costs  staring  them 
in  the  face  this  season,  fruits  at  current  listed  levels 
will  prove  good  property  later  on.  Fancy  Bartlett  pears 
have  sold  during  the  past  week  “on  offer”  at  $1.70, 
against  a  $1.80  market,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  and  some  shading 
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on  cherries,  peaches  and  ’cots  has  also  been  reported, 
although  not  in  quantities  sufficient  to  establish  a 
“market”. 

PINEAPPLE — Jobbing  demand  for  pineapple,  both 
sliced  and  crushed,  has  continued  to  hold  up  well,  and 
juices  are  also  moving  in  good  volume.  Low  retail 
prices  continue  to  be  reflected  in  a  sharply  increased 
consuming  demand. 

SALMON — Demand  for  salmon  has  again  been  along 
routine  lines  this  week.  Quotations  for  shipment  from 
Seattle  hold  unchanged  at  $2.25  for  reds  and  $1.00  for 
pinks,  with  chums  at  95  cents.  It  is  no  secret,  however, 
that  reds  have  been  offered  more  or  less  freely  on  the 
basis  of  $2.15,  with  indications  that  even  this  quotation 
might  be  shaded  on  a  firm  bid. 

SARDINES — Continued  light  offerings  of  sardines 
are  making  for  a  strong  market,  with  jobbing  interest 
still  fairly  active.  Quarter  oil  keyless  are  held  at  $2.80 
at  Eastport,  with  keys  at  $3.50  and  key  cartons  at  $3.60. 
In  the  California  market.  No.  1  ovals  are  quoted  at 
$3.65,  laid  down  in  New  York. 

SHRIMP  —  Moderate  buying  interest  continues  in 
evidence  in  the  shrimp  market,  with  Gulf  canners 
showing  firm  price  views.  For  prompt  shipment,  the 
market  is  held  at  $1.40  for  large  and  $1.35  for  mediums, 
with  glass  pack  held  at  $2.25  for  the  5%  ounce  size. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

SpackU  Correspondtnt  of  **TKo  Ccuming  Tradt^ 

Midsummer  Dullness — Canners  Not  Forcing  Pea  Sales — Good 
Corn  Weather — Pressure  on  Tomato  Holders — Puree  on 
Guard — Bean  Market  Dull. 

Chicago,  July  8,  1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Midsummer  dullness  pre¬ 
vails.  Only  those  items  that  are  needed  seem 
to  interest  the  distributor. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  what  one  buyer  remarked 
yesterday:  “No  real  buying  against  the  1938  packing 
of  any  fruit,  vegetable  or  fish  has  been  recorded  and 
if  my  experience  is  worth  anything,  why  should  I  be 
at  all  alarmed  about  contracting  ahead.”  The  attitude 
of  this  gentleman  represents  the  trade  at  large  al¬ 
though  reports  reach  Chicago  that  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  markets  are  beginning  to  anticipate 
requirements. 

PEAS — It  looks  like  a  goodly  sized  pack  in  these 
districts  of  the  Middlewest.  Conditions  have  been 
favorable  and  while  some  canners  have  been  forced 
to  skip  a  few  fields,  the  aggregate  production  has  been 
surprisingly  heavy.  Sweets,  or  the  late  varieties, 
promise  to  come  through  as  good  as  the  Alaskas. 

The  market  is  a  little  unsteady.  Buyers  are  feeling 
their  way.  Canners  are  loath  to  crowd  their  new  pack¬ 
ings  on  the  unwilling  market. 

Some  No.  2  tin  so-called  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaska 
peas  were  quoted  out  of  Wisconsin  at  671/^  cents,  fac¬ 
tory.  These  were  quickly  snapped  up.  The  better 
grades  like  extra  standard  and  fancy  smaller  siftings. 


have  not  yet  been  purchased  in  any  broad  or  liberal 
manner.  Indiana  canners  are  still  quoting: 


No.  2  Standard  Early  Junes . $  .671^ 

No.  2  Sifted  Early  Junes . 721/^ 


and  a  large  volume  of  business  out  of  the  Hoosier 
State  is  said  to  have  been  recorded,  so  large  indeed 
that  most  of  those  canners  are  already  sold  up  on  their 
1938  packing. 

CORN — Weather  conditions  have  been  particularly 
favorable  during  the  past  week  to  the  growing  crop. 
Some  damage  was  done  both  in  Indiana  and  Illinois 
during  the  last  few  days  of  June  account  torrential 
rains,  cloudbursts  and  washouts. 

Indications  still  point  to  a  carry-over  of  about  five 
million  cases  when  the  new  corn  packing  season  starts, 
and  while  it  is  reported  that  acreage  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
has  been  reduced  this  year  fully  25  per  cent,  the  trade 
still  feel  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  corn,  with  the 
carry-over,  to  take  care  of  all  possible  needs. 

The  market  continues  unchanged  with  No.  2  tin 
cream  style  white  available  in  the  surrounding  States 
at  621/2  to  65  cents,  factory.  Other  quotations  are: 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Stand.  Country  Gentlemen . $  .70 


No.  2  tin  Fancy  W.  G.  B.  Corn..., . 90 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  C.  S.  B.  Corn . 85 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  W.  G.  G.  B.  Corn . 85 

all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


TOMATOES — Some  canners  have  apparently  given 
up  all  hope  of  an  advancing  market.  There  were  some 
in  Indiana  who  said  they  would  hold  the  No.  2  tin 
standards  until  they  could  get  75  cents,  factory.  Some 
of  these  have  loosened  up  lately  and  sales  are  being 
made  limitedly  at  65  cents,  with  a  few  at  a  trifle  less. 
The  general  quotations  out  of  Indiana  today  are : 


No.  10  tin  Standard  Tomatoes . $3.00  factory 

No.  21/2  Extra  Standard  Tomatoes . 90  factory 

No.  21/^  tin  Standard  Tomatoes . 85  factory 

No.  2  Good  Standard  Tomatoes . 65  factory 


TOMATO  PUREE — A  few  months  ago,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  in  this  column  that  canners  were  offering  as 
low  as  $1.75  to  $2.00,  factory,  and  those  low  prices 
certainly  cleaned  up  all  such  lots.  Today  the  market 
ranges  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  factory. 

It  is  said  that  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  be  far  more 
rigid  than  ever  in  the  past  on  puree  this  year  and  that 
canners  packing  that  item  will  have  to  “watch  their 
step”  as  never  before. 

BEETS — Growing  conditions  have  been  admirable. 
Total  acreage  planted  this  year  is  said  to  slightly  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year.  On  that  basis,  it  doesn’t  look  as  if 
the  market  is  likely  to  improve  any  this  Fall.  Some 


quotations  are: 

No.  21/2  Wisconsin  Cut  Beets . $  .70  factory 

No.  10  Wisconsin  Cut  Beets .  2.75  factory 

No.  2  Wisconsin  Cut  Beets . 65  factory 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Growing  conditions 
on  these  items  are  reported  as  excellent.  It  will  be 
about  a  month  before  Wisconsin  or  Michigan  canners 
get  started.  Meanwhile,  the  market  is  dull  and  list¬ 
less  and  all  because  the  low  prices  like  55  cents  on 
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No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  quoted  out  of  the  East, 
and  571/2  cents  out  of  the  Ozarks,  are  causing  the  dis¬ 
tributor  to  wait  his  hand  out. 

ASPARAGUS — The  market  is  steady.  Business  in 
limited  lines.  Prices  held  firm. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  canners  have  sold  in  Chicago 
this  year  and  are  now  delivering  an  excellent  quality 
all  green  asparagus.  The  most  critical  buyers  say  that 
it  is  the  best  asparagus  they  have  seen  in  a  long  while. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS— More  or  less  of  a  wait¬ 
ing  game  is  being  played.  The  trade  is  daily  expecting 
some  news  from  the  Coast  as  to  just  what  the  Peach 
Control  Board  will  do.  Looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  end 
of  this  month  before  anything  definite  will  be  learned. 

Apricot  packing  is  progressing  on  the  Coast,  but 
sales  against  the  1938  crop  have  been  very  narrow  and 
canners  generally  have  refrained  from  quoting.  Pears 
are  holding  up  nicely  and  selling  reasonably  freely. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL — The  following  is  pertinent  to 
this  subject.  It  appeared  in  the  Inter-State  Merchant,  published 
in  St.  Louis: 

“The  fine  Italian  hand  of  an  expert  publicity  organization 
employed  by  the  chain  corporations  is  showing  itself  in  what 
is  appearing  in  the  daily  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
papers  around  the  country.  As  published  last  week  propa¬ 
ganda  is  appearing  in  these  publications  extolling  the 
merits  of  the  chain  corporations  as  the  savior  of  the  public 
in  low  prices,  that  they  are  helpful  to  landlords,  promote  the 
local  business  community  and  do  many  other  things.  When 
compared  with  figures  for  independent  merchants  they  are 
a  boomerang  against  the  chains. 

Chains  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  get  favorable 
publicity  and  are  using  every  possible  source  of  infiuence 
to  combat  legislation  directed  against  them.  In  Washington 
State,  for  instance,  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  of  that  State  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Patman  chain  store  bill  and  calling  on  all  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  organization  to  oppose  such  legislation.” 

“The  newspapers  of  W^ashington  are  taking  the  side  of 
the  chain  stores  as  against  local  business  interests.  The 
corporate  chains  are  understood  to  be  using  their  advertis¬ 
ing  patronage  as  a  means  to  bring  about  such  actions  as 
the  one  taken  by  the  Washington  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  while  the  latter  are  ignoring  the  advertising 
patronage  of  all  local  merchants,  which  shows  the  need  of 
assertiveness  on  the  part  of  the  latter  in  insisting  upon  a 
neutral  stand  at  least.”  , 

THE  FOOD  MARTS — Considerable  prominence  has  been 
given  the  Super  Marts  in  trade  papers  lately  and  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  canners  to  know  that  in  Chicago  only  43  inde¬ 
pendent  Super  Marts  are  doing  business.  While  a  few  brokers 
sell  them,  the  better  grade  brokers  and  the  ones  that  have  the 
confidence  of  the  trade  at  lai’ge,  do  not. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Strcat 
Baltimore,  Md. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correepondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 
Weather  Cool — Crops  Ripehing  Slowly — More  and  Better  Sales 
— Peach  Crop  Worrying  Growers  and  Canners — Apricots  Also — 
No  New  Pea  Prices — Price  Reduction  in  Salmon 
Reacts — Beans  Hold  No  Interest. 

San  Francisco,  July  7,  1938. 

COOL  —  A  perspiring  New  Yorker  was  recently 
quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  “It’s  hot  in  New 
York  these  days."  Also,  “Where  isn’t  it  hot?” 
We  can  answer  the  question  for  him.  In  San  Francisco. 
The  highest  temperature  on  July  3d  was  63  degrees, 
with  54  degrees  the  lowest  at  night.  That’s  about  the 
average  locally  for  this  time  of  the  year.  But  tempera¬ 
tures  throughout  the  State  are  averaging  lower  than 
normal  and  crops  are  maturing  later.  Canners  found 
it  necessary  to  operate  close  to  the  end  of  June  to  put 
up  the  pack  quota  set  on  asparagus  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season.  Apricots  ripened  later  than  usual 
and  it  will  be  some  time  before  canning  operations  get 
under  way  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  Peaches  are 
also  developing  slowly,  as  are  other  fruits.  The  fresh 
market  is  well  supplied  with  tomatoes,  but  canning  will 
start  late,  unless  there  is  warmer  weather  at  once. 

MORE  AND  BETTER — The  last  ten  days  of  June 
witnessed  an  improvement  in  the  canned  foods  market. 
No  rush  of  business  developed,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
were  more  sales  and  larger  sales  than  for  some  time, 
with  the  demand  spread  over  more  items.  Canners  are 
withholding  the  naming  of  opening  prices  on  many 
items  of  new  pack  goods,  preferring  to  work  off  as 
much  of  the  holdover  pack  as  possible  before  putting 
out  new  lists. 

PEACHES — What  to  do  with  the  California  cling 
peach  crop  is  now  the  question  that  is  agitating  growers 
and  canners  alike.  The  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  about  decided  on  its  program.  Whether 
it  can  be  made  to  work  remains  to  be  seen.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  members,  meeting  at  Berkeley,  decided  to 
demand  at  least  $30  a  ton  for  their  crop.  At  the  same 
time  they  made  preliminary  plans  for  a  marketing 
agreement  to  control  the  size  of  the  pack.  Another 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Sacramento  July  11  with  State 
Director  of  Agriculture  A.  A.  Brock,  in  regard  to 
putting  a  marketing  agreement  into  effect. 

The  canning  peach  situation  is  a  tough  nut  to  crack. 
Total  stocks  on  hand,  sold  and  unsold,  on  June  1,  were 
5,577,609  cases.  Total  movement  for  the  season  was 
8,125,509  cases.  If  only  three  million  cases  were  to  be 
packed  this  year  there  would  still  be  a  small  surplus 
next  June,  at  the  same  rate  of  movement.  Canners  are 
now  suggesting  a  pack  of  not  more  than  5,000,000 
cases,  allowing  a  couple  of  million  cases  for  increased 
business  or  carry-over.  That  would  seem  to  be  plenty. 
Growers  are  asking  what  they  are  to  do  with  their  crop 
as  they  can  furnish  fruit  for  a  pack  of  at  least  10,000,- 
000  cases  and  still  have  a  lot  of  good,  wholesome  fruit 
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go  to  waste.  Many  canners  expect  to  pay  less  than  the 
$30  a  ton  suggested  by  growers. 

APRICOTS  —  A  similar  situation  prevails  with 
regard  to  apricots.  The  crop  is  not  a  large  one,  but 
there  is  a  carry-over  of  more  than  two  million  cases. 
Consumption  runs  about  three  and  a  half  million  cases 
a  year,  so  a  pack  of  a  million  and  a  half  cases  would  be 
enough  in  a  pinch.  Add  a  million  cases  for  good 
measure  and  make  it  two  and  a  half  million  cases.  Last 
year’s  pack  was  5,638,797  cases.  Canners  are  talking 
about  paying  $20  or  $25  a  ton  for  good  canning  stock. 
Growers  counter  with  the  suggestion  that  they  will  dry 
their  fruit.  Canners  hope  that  a  lot  of  it  will  be  pro¬ 
cessed  that  way. 

PEAS — The  trade  is  still  awaiting  formal  opening 
prices  on  Coast  pack  peas,  with  no  suggestion  that 
these  may  be  expected  at  an  early  date.  Packers  are 
making  every  effort  to  reduce  hold-over  stocks  and  see 
no  point  in  bringing  out  prices  on  new  pack  goods  when 
they  have  plenty  of  old  pack  to  sell.  Some  reliable 
estimates  of  the  size  of  the  pack  should  be  available 
shortly. 

SALMON — Alaska  pink  salmon  has  moved  in  slightly 
larger  quantities  since  the  recent  reduction  to  $1.00  a 
dozen,  but  many  feel  that  the  lower  price  was  a  mistake. 
That’s  usually  the  case,  especially  when  the  original 
price  was  no  better  than  cost.  Reductions  often  tend 
to  make  buyers  cautious.  Red  salmon  is  firmly  held, 
but  the  trade  is  buying  only  as  needed.  Packing  is  now 
under  way  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district  and  word  has 
been  received  from  there  that  Japanese  fishing  vessels, 
including  a  large  fioating  cannery,  have  left  these 
waters. 

BEANS — Little  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  Coast 
packs  of  stringless  beans.  Tentative  prices  were 
brought  out  in  March,  but  business  has  been  light. 
Holdover  stocks  are  being  whittled  down  and  California 
packers  will  have  but  little  unsold  when  the  new  pack¬ 
ing  season  gets  under  way. 

AGREEMENT  HOLDS  TO  JULY  30— A  lot  of  tele¬ 
grams  and  telephone  calls  came  from  the  East  and 
Middle  West  just  before  the  Fourth  of  July,  asking  for 
quotations  on  cling  peaches.  All  suggested  that  a  break 
in  prices  was  expected  the  first  of  the  month.  Brokers 
have  been  busy  advising  that  while  the  price  guarantee 
to  the  trade  may  have  expired  June  30,  the  price  stabili¬ 
zation  agreement  of  canners  holds  to  July  30,  unless 
voided  by  mutual  agreement. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correcpondent  of  “The  Carming  Trade** 

Shrimp  Movement  Slow — Canned  Oysters  Need  Better  Selling 
— Canning  Okra — ^The  Canning  of  Crowder  Peas. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  7,  1938. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  canning  season  legally  opens 
on  August  1,  but  the  Alabama  Oyster  Commission 
has  the  power  to  regulate  the  opening  date  and  last 
year  the  shrimp  season  did  not  start  until  August  10. 

The  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  shrimp  season  legally 
starts  on  August  15,  but  last  year  the  Conservation 
Department  of  these  two  states  moved  up  the  opening 
date  to  August  10. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  slow  now,  as  the 
buyers  in  the  Summer  time  are  mostly  bargain  hunters, 
and  while  there  might  be  some  distressed  lots  of  shrimp 
being  offered  at  a  lower  price,  yet  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  large;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30  for 
small,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  are  the  prevailing  prices. 

OYSTERS — Things  are  mighty  quiet  about  the  sea 
food  canneries  since  the  oyster  season  closed  last  April, 
and  the  sale  of  canned  oysters  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  negligible. 

Housewives  serve  canned  vegetables  on  their  table  in 
season  and  out  of  season  and  why  not  do  the  same  with 
oysters  ? 

Aggressive  marketing  on  the  part  of  the  canners  is 
needed. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OKRA  —  The  canning  of  okra  is  going  on  in  this 
section,  and  it  is  a  long  drawn  out  one  usually,  as 
several  crops  are  harvested  from  each  bush. 

Okra  is  one  of  the  most  popular  vegetables  in  the 
South,  yet  very  little  is  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Gumbo  is  the  principal  way  in  which  okra  is  served, 
nevertheless  the  housewife  of  the  South  uses  it  in  stews, 
soup,  creamed  and  salad. 

It  is  excellent  for  thickening  gravies. 

Okra  is  the  second  to  the  largest  vegetable  pack  in 
this  section  and  Louisana  leads  all  the  other  states  in 
amount  produced. 

Very  little  advertising  has  been  done  to  market  okra 
and  the  sale  it  enjoys  today  is  due  to  the  merits  of  the 
vegetable  itself. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $3.50  for  No.  10. 

Okra  and  Tomatoes  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $4.50  for  No.  10. 

Whole  baby  okra  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  all 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CROWDER  PEAS — The  canning  of  crowder  peas  is 
still  going  on  and  the  factories  that  are  canning  them 
will  continue  for  some  time,  as  it  is  a  vegetable  that 
keeps  a  good  while  after  harvested  and  can  be  held  over 
two  or  three  days  in  case  the  factory  is  busy  canning 
some  other  vegetable. 

The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  and  $4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  Page  H) 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  July  5,  1938  —  Usual  acreage. 
Prospects  for  a  crop  excellent.  Need  rain  badly. 

PRESTON,  MD.,  June  25.,  1938  —  Acreage  in  this 
vicinity  has  been  cut  considerably  and  the  prospects 
for  a  normal  yield  are  below  average.  Most  of  the 
canners  around  this  section  have  cut  their  contracted 
acreage  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  We  are  also 
of  the  opinion  that  the  late  crop  will  be  reduced,  as  far 
as  acreage  is  concerned,  far  greater  than  the  early 
planting.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  ascertain  just  what  the 
yield  will  be,  as  future  weather  conditions  will  play  a 
very  important  role  in  this  picture.  Cut  worms  have 
done  some  damage  to  the  later  setting,  but  whether  it 
will  be  serious  remains  to  be  seen.  The  early  plants 
got  off  to  a  bad  start  due  to  abnormally  cold  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  May,  even  suffering  a  frost 
on  the  first  day  of  June,  which  is  unusual  for  this 
locality.  We  are  sure  the  pack  in  Caroline  County  will 
be  well  under  that  reported  for  last  season,  but  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  product,  no  one  can  make  predictions  of 
any  accuracy  at  the  present. 

ROGERSVILLE,  MO.,  June  22,  1938 — Condition  of  crop 
is  normal.  Acreage  50  per  cent  short.  We  contracted 
and  grew  350  acres  in  1937;  we  have  out  and  con¬ 
tracted  150  acres  for  1938.  Some  fields  in  good  shape, 
others  in  bad  shape  on  account  of  too  much  rain. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  June  24, 1938 — Plants  have  greatly 
improved  in  last  two  or  three  weeks.  Estimate  acreage 
about  10  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Too  early  to  make 
any  estimate  on  yield. 

BEANS 

MT.  SUMMIT,  IND.,  July  2,  1938 — Limas:  Early  plant¬ 
ings  up  and  coming  in  excellent  shape.  Finished  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  1st.  All  went  in  in  good  shape. 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  July  5,  1938  —  Stringless :  Usual 
acreage.  Quality  very  good.  Yield  less  than  50  per 
cent  due  to  dry  weather. 

PITTSVILLE,  wis.,  June  23,  1938 — Green  and  Wax: 
Normal  acreage.  Our  plantings  on  heavier  soils  delayed 
from  week  to  ten  days.  Plantings  now  all  completed. 
Good  stands  on  light  soils  but  beans  planted  on  heavy 
soils  show  effect  of  too  much  rain  and  cold  weather. 
Grasshoppers  are  commencing  to  work  in  the  fields  and 
we  are  also  having  some  leaf-hopper  damage  on  the 
early  plantings. 

POPLAR,  WIS.,  July  1,  1938 — Our  acreage  cut  15  per 
cent  and  our  crop  condition  today  about  70  per  cent  of 
normal.  This  due  to  excessive  wet  and  cold  weather. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

FOWLER,  IND.,  June  29, 1938 — Cabbage:  Acreage  nor¬ 
mal.  Some  plantings  late.  Will  need  late  fall  to  get 
full  crop. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  June  23,  1938 — Beets:  Expect  to 
can  next  week.  Prospects  25  per  cent 

Spinach:  Finished  packing  two  weeks  ago.  25  per 
cent  pack. 

PITTSVILLE,  WIS.,  June  23,  1938 — Beets  and  Carrots: 
Just  finished  planting  with  soil  now  in  good  condition. 
This  is  about  our  normal  planting  time  for  these  two 
crops  and  our  usual  regular  acreage  is  being  planted. 


APRICOT  PRICES 

HE  California  Packing  Corporation  offers  through 
North  &  Dalzell,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  the  follow¬ 
ing  tentative  opening  prices  on  1938  Del  Monte 
Blenheim  apricots,  guaranteed  against  the  seller’s 
formal  opening  when  named: 

Shipment  prior  to  September  15: 

Unpeelcd 
Halves 

$1.40 
1.10 
.90 
.55 
5.00 

Whole 
Peeled 


No.  21/4  Del  Monte .  $1.30 

No.  1  Del  Monte . 821/2 

No.  21/4  Std.  unpeeled  halves .  1.20 

No.  2  Std.  unpeeled  halves . 95 

No.  1  Std.  unpeeled  halves . 72V-> 

No.  10  Std.  unpeeled  halves . 4.65 

No.  2^/2  Water .  1.00 

No.  10  Water .  3.40 

Solid  Pack  Pie .  4.50 


The  corporation  says:  “These  very  low  prices  are 
calculated  to  materially  increase  distribution  in  all 
territories.” 


No.  2Y2  Del  Monte 
No.  2  Del  Monte.... 

No.  1  Del  Monte . 

Buf.  Del  Monte . 

No.  10  Del  Monte.. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

mtide  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


July  11,1938 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


E:astern 
Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloesal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2%..„ . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 


omuii,  1^0.  1  . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  1.96  2.10 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.15  2.50 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.05  1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .95  1.00 

No.  10  . 4.60  6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 65  .75 

No.  10  .  2.90  3.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . .55  .70 

No.  10  . 2.50  3.35 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.05  1.35 

No.  10  .  5.00  5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.75 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...... . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 65  . 

No.  10  .  1.00  . 


Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2. 


No.  10  .  .  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  . . . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.25 


Central 
Low  High 


2.50  2.60 


2.40  2.50 


2.10  2.15 

2.30  2.35 

1.65  1.75 


.70  .80 

3.75  4.00 

.57'.'.  .75 

3..35  . 

1.35  1.75 


"85  .90 


.75  .80 


1.10 


“621/2 

3.00 


1.15 

Tos’ 

3.25 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.45  2.55 
2.60  2.60 
2.60  2.60 
2.55  2.70 


2.50  2.60 

2.35  2.45 

2.15  2.26 

2.20  2.25 

2.00  2.40 


1.20  1.25 

5.00  . 

.90  . 


.80  .85 


1.40 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  P^esh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked .  .671^ 


1.25  1.30  . 

’".’921^  ’i’.oi)  i’.oo  i’.io 

"76  "si)  .90  "95 

"’.'eo  "’.86 


BEETS 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

. 76  . 

.90 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

. 96  . 

.96 

1.60 

No.  lb  . 

8.76 

4.60 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

. 70  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . . 

. 90  . 

No.  lb  . 

.  3.26  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.65 

No.  2%  . . 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

3.00 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

-  .80  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

-  3.76  . 

No.  lb  . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 


Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

-  .66 

.76 

.60 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 60 

1.10 

Fancy  No.  2 . . . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

.85  .90 

1.10  _ 

3.36  _ 

.96  . 

3.60  . 


1.80 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.................. 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ehc.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweete,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweete,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38................ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....„,.„...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s............. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s......«...„.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2Mt  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limias. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


Eastern  Central 


Low  High 

Low  High 

.86 

1.06 

.86 

.95 

4.76 

6.00 

5.75 

.80 

.96 

.80 

.76 

.70 

.80 

.621/2 

.75 

.86 

i.bo 

....... 

.72% 

Tib 

.67% 

.76 

.82% 

1.10 

.80 

.96 

4.60 

6.00 

.75 

.86 

.77% 

.80 

4.50 

4.25 

5.00 

3.75 

.76 

1.15 

.80 

.96 

.70 

.65 

.70 

3.76 

4.60 

.62% 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

3.86 

3.76 

4.00 

.70 

.86 

"‘.60 

"lei 

2.60 

1.90 

2.36 

.80 

.86 

4.00 

4.60 

.66 

. 

3.00 

— 

1.40 

1.26 

1.50 

1.26 

1.10 

1.35 

1.20 

1.00 

1.25 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

1.00 

1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

.76 

.90 

6.60 

6.76 

5.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.76 

4.25 

4.00 

4.75 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.30 

1.60 

1.10 

1.30 

1.05 

1.16 

1.26 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.05 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

6.00 

5.26 

5.26 

6.60 

4.76 

5.00 

4.76 

5.60 

.86 

.90 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.70 

.75 

.72% 

.75 

.67% 

.75 

6.00 

4.25 

4.60 

3.76 

4.00 

4.00 

4.60 

3.50 

3.76 

3.76 

4.00 

.67% 

.70 

.42% 

.60 

.66 

.60 

2.16 

2.75 

.67% 

.70 

2.70 

3.60 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.76 

2.60 

2.50 

.62% 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

.96 

.80 

.80 

,  2.80 

3.00 

2.65 

2.86 

.65 

.72% 

.65 

.65 

.85 

.95 

.80 

.90 

2.80 

3.25 

2.65 

3.00 

.80 

1.06 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.16  1.16 


’ili’d 


1.20 

1.40 

1.16 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.95 

4.76 

5.00 

4.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.90 

4.60 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

4.00 

4.60 

.90 

.96 

.67%  .60 

3.60 

— 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.85 

£66 

£65 

.80 

.95 

3.15 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

1.36 

3.60 

4.35 
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CANNED  PKUrrS— Oontlnaed 


July  11,  19S8 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

. 70 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

. 80 

.87% 

No.  8  . . . 

. 

No.  10  . 

.  2.70 

3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

. 76 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

. 97% 

1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  8  _ _ _  _ 

. 

. 

No.  10  . . 

. —  3.26 

8.60 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. . 

1.06 

1.06 

.96 

1.02% 

No.  2%  . . 

tin  *  ,,  ,  . 

. —  - 

1.26 

1.36 

1.32% 

1.37% 

Nn  in  . 

•MeMe 

e.«MM 

ITi 

rii 

Ex.  std..  No.  1 _ _ 

. 

No.  2  . . 

. 67% 

.76 

.70 

.80 

No.  2%  . . 

1.25 

.90 

.96 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

2.76 

2.85 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

_  .40 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2  . 

. 65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

No.  2Vi  . 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

-  3.25 

3.26 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

. 42% 

.40 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

2.60 

3.50 

3.26 

3.40 

. 40 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

2.26 

2.50 

^75 

2.85 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

. 40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2  . . . 

. 65 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

No.  10  . . . 

. —  2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

8.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . . 

. 76 

...... 

.65 

.67% 

No.  2%  . . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

.  3.60 

2.90 

3.00 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Pcy.,  No.  2% . . . .  2.26  2.36 

No.  10  _  _ _  _  8.00  8.40 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _  _  _  _  _  1.20  1.60 

No.  10,  water.......................... .  .  4.26  . 

No.  2,  Preserved..........-..........^..  ......  ......  .......  . . 

No.  2,  Syrup . . . .  ......  . .  . 


BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . 

1.66 

1.86 

1.46 

1.60 

No.  10  . . 

CHERRIES 

6.26 

7.00 

6.60 

6.00 

Std..  Red.  Water.  No.  2 .  . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.......... 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.36  • 

1.10 

1.20 

1.35 

1.36 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

6.60 

6.25 

6.60 

5.00 

2.00 

1.90 

2.15 

2.00 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

1.80 

1.85 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

4.76 

RASPBERRIES 


1.46 

1.60 

.  2  in 

No.  10  . 

7.60 

6.00 

.  6.76 

Red,  Water,  No.  2......... 

.  2.10 

No.  10  . 

_  7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

6.26  6.76 

.  1  7K 

1.40 

1.60 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  2.66 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Std. . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2^,  Fancy.... . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 


2.60  2.90 

2.76  8.16 


.66  .70 

2.90  3.26 

.B2%  . 

2.76  . 


Florida 

Texas 

.47% 

.92% 

1.00 

2.85 

3.00 

.44 

.46 

.87 

.44% 

.54 

.65 

.48 

.60 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.66 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36  1.36 

No.  10  . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2V^ . 

No.  10  . . . .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . .  1.85  1.90 

Choice.  No.  2% . .  1.70  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . .  6.25  . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2^.„............. 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . . 


8.00  8.60 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


2.10 

2.60 


6.25  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


.70 

1.26 

1.70  1.85 

1.60  1.65 

1.26  1.46 

LOBSTER 

California 

Flats.  1  lb . . . 

... 

6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . . - . 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00 

1.00  1.06 

V*  lb . 

... 

1.96 

1.96 

2.76  3.10 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

Std.,  4  oz . 

s.s 

.95 

1.06 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1  15 

1  95 

1.90 

2.10 

1.60 

1.76 

.62%  .66 

2.00 

2.20 

1.90 

.76  .80 

2.12%  2.32% 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No. 

. 

2.25 

2.60 

Flat.  No.  % . 

1.66 

1.70 

2.00 

2.10 

pint,'  N".  1 . 

Nn,  %  . 

1.80  1.90 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

. 

1.00 

i.bb 

1.60  1.76 

Flat.  No.  % . 

.80 

1.46  1.66 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

3.60 

3.76  4.00 

No.  %  . 

. 

. 

2.10 

6.75  6.00 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.96 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

. 

1.80 

2.10 

SHRIMP 

1.70  1.80 

1.35  1.66 

Southern 

1.25  . 

1.30 

1.30 

1.02%  1.20 

1.35 

1.35 

1.36  ■  . 

1.40 

1.46 

6.80  . 

6.26  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key . 

3.50 

2.80 

2.80 

1.60  . 

^  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton. 

. 

3.60 

3.60 

1.40  . 

2.70 

2.70 

1.65  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24's... 

_ 

1.70 

1.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’b.. 

3.36 

3.40 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

.52%  . 

10.50 

11.46 

.72%  . 

5  75 

6.80 

1.06  . 

3  35 

4.16 

1.60  . 

ft  50 

10.66 

2.40  _ 

5.95 

6.76 

6.00  . 

. 

■  MS 

_ _ 

8.66 

8.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  1  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agitated 
Vacuum  Pan,  100  gal.  MISCELLANEOUS:  Copper  and 
aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers; 
Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition. 
Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  com¬ 
plete  plant.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row, 
New  York  City, 


FOR  SALE — 4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers;  1  Four-pocket  Corn 
and  Apple  Sauce  Filler;  2  Prescott  hand-power  Apple  Graders; 
2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines;  1  Monitor  Five-shoe  Bean  Grader; 
1  Peerless  ten-valve  Syruper  and  Tomato  Juice  Filler;  1 
Sprague-Sells  Cut  Bean  and  Pea  Blancher;  1  Monitor  Bean 
Cutter;  1  Atlas  Steam  Engine;  1  Sinclair-Scott  nested  Pea 
Grader  No.  34.  The  above  machines  are  in  good  shape,  and 
prices  are  reasonable.  Address  Box  A-2312  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 

FOR  SALE — One  6  pocket  M  &  S  Filler,  adjustable  No.  1  to 
No.  3;  One  Peerless  Pulp  Filler,  adjustable  No.  1  to  No.  10;  One 
Langsenkamp  Pulper;  One  Kern  Brush  Finisher.  All  in  good 
shape,  some  used  but  one  season.  Address  Box  A-2317  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — One  70  Station  Sprague  Peeling  Table;  two 
Wescott  Peeling  Tables  for  tomatoes;  one  Robins  Scalder;  one 
Ayars  five-pocket  Shaker  Filler;  two  80  HP  Boilers;  one  126  HP 
Boiler.  William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Limited  number  of  used  and  reconditioned  small 
retorts  for  home  canning,  experimental  or  laboratory  work. 
St-25  Burpee  $6.00.  40  qt.  National  $16.00  No.  2  Hotel  size 
Dixie  $22.00.  Capacity  81  No.  1;  52  No.  2;  33  No.  3;  approximate 
shipping  weight  122  lbs.  No.  3  factory  size  Dixie  retorts  $32.00, 
capacity  225  No.  1;  175  No.  2;  106  No.  3.  All  equipment  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned  f.  o.  b.  St  Louis,  Missouri.  Midwest  Fed¬ 
erated  Cooperatives,  220  S.  Boyle  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Sprague  No.  7  Cream-style  Corn  Silker,  cheap. 
1  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model,  belt  drive,  whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Address 
Box  A-2318  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  Plants.  Fresh  grown  plant?  for  late 
setting  for  the  kraut  trade.  Millions  now  ready;  Ballhead, 
Glory,  Flatdutch  and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant) ;  $1.00 
thousand;  50,000,  $37.50.  Good  large  plants,  well  packed.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Seed.  35  bushels  Asgrow  Green  Pod  Stringless 
Bean  Seed;  100  bushels  Henderson  Bush  Lima  Bean  Seed.  Grown 
by  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  The  Torsch  Canning  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ~ 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

fox 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 


AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

Los  Angeles  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmie  lUKfinnEiDt  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS— VINER  FEEDERS 


fOMrfcri  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


S/MPSOf^ 


SMILE  AWHILE 


COMBINATION 
ROLLER-SOAK- 
WASH-SORT-  ^ 
and  SCALDER  V 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


PROMISING  YOUTH 

The  class  was  studying  magnetism.  “Robert,”  asked 
the  professor,  “how  many  natural  magnets  are  there?” 
“Two,  sir,”  was  the  surprising  answer. 

“And  will  you  please  name  them  ?” 

“Blondes  and  brunettes,  sir.” 


An  old  machine  with  our  company  but  a  machine  that  has  come 
back  into  favor  in  the  last  few  years  because  of  the  compactness 
and  efficiency  of  it.  Built  with  either  STEEL  or  BRONZE  roll¬ 
ers  in  any  width  or  length  needed. 

(ERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis 


‘Rastus,  are  you  a  married  man?” 
‘Nossah,  Boss,  ah  earns  mah  own  living, 


A  small  boy  explained  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in 
an  examination  paper  thus:  “Men  and  women  both 
sprang  from  monkeys,  but  the  women  sprang  further 
than  the  men.” 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Elither  Single  or  Double 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style 


“I  want  you  to  bring  me  the  tenderest  steak  in  the 
place,”  said  the  diner.  And  the  waiter  explained :  “I’m 
afraid  I  can’t,  sir.  The  chef  hasn’t  had  his  dinner  yet.” 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


A  firm  who  wired  withdrawal  of  a  recent  order  got 
this  answer :  “You’ll  have  to  be  patient  and  wait  your 
turn.  There  are  5000  cancellations  ahead  of  you.” 


PATENTED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Eben  Harvey,  who  departed 
this  life  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  by  a  cow  kicking 
him  on  the  15th  of  September,  1853.  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant.” 


“Pa,”  asked  Johnny,  “what  is  ‘inertia?’  ” 

“Well,  my  son,  if  I  have  it,  it’s  pure  laziness ;  but  if 
your  mother  has  it,  it’s  nervous  prostration.” 


VIRTUE’S  REWARD 

Beggar:  Excuse  me,  sir;  you  gave  me  a  counterfeit 


Gentleman:  Keep  it  for  your  honesty, 


SILENCE  SAFES 

“Sam,  do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth?” 

“Ah  does,  sah.” 

“Well,  Sam,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?” 
“Jedge,  wif  all  dem  limitations  you  jes’  put  on  me, 
ah  don’t  believe  ah  has  anything  to  say.” 


The  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  banquet  table 
awakened  a  guest  at  his  right  by  tapping  his  bald  head 
with  the  gavel,  while  the  last  speaker  was  holding  forth 
before  a  large  and  exhausted  audience. 

“Hit  me  again,”  the  aroused  snoozer  implored,  “I  can 
still  hear  him.” 


Yes,  m’dears,  the  lace  on  this  gown  is  forty  years 


‘You  don’t  say !  Did  you  make  it  yourself  ?’ 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

- the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Picldnq. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

'■o.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

3.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Berlin-Chapman  C 
Chisholm-Ryder  C 
La  Porte  Mat  and 
A.  K.  Robins  &  C 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  » 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Fle3dble  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langserikamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corpcx'ation,  Hoomston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrm,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ibe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Haiuen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  Yoik-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  W. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetfeaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  C^. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Madtineiv  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTlCIDESi. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  6.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooTOSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  S  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Kedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Srott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  feeders 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Catming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Beiltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  (^darburg,  Wis 
F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wi> 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi» 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wu 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi* 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  l^d. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


WEIRTON 


PLANTS 

OP  THE 

s^^PHELPS  GAN  CO 

TIN  CAN3 

'  ^^CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAR 

_ MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MP.  ^ 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

iiiire  ^kSIi:  pmHXL-  v 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request, 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  DISEASE-RESISTANT  VARIETIES 


IMPROVED  STRAINS  OF  OLD  FAVORITES 


row 


A  full  line  of  vegetable  seeds 
bred  and  grown  for  the  canning  trade 
with  82  years  of  experience 


Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Kcu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngcles  Memphis  Salinas 


